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Statement of purpose : 
Guidance Review is the bulletin of the Central 


Bureau of Educational and Vocational Guidance. 
It aims at meeting the need of professional workers 
in guidance all over the country for a medium of j ; 
communication through which ideas and informa- j4 
tion about techniques, tools, programmes and z 
research, as well as news about individuals and 
organizations, may be exchanged. The bulletin 
also aims at promoting understanding of guidance 
and awareness of its value among educationists. 
Published quarterly In January, April, July and 
October, GUIDANCE REVIEW is sent free for 
a period of one year to counsellors, career masters, 
research workers and other individuals or agencies 
inthe field of guidance as well as to training 
- colleges and university departments of education 
and of psychology. Renewals will be made upon 
i request. : 
" Manuscripts : : 
The editors welcome original manuscripts on 
matters of interests to guidance personnel. The 
types of material desired are : articles, descriptions 
and evaluations of guidance programmes, reports of 
d research, notes on current research; 


complete 
ual aids; 


reviews of books, pamphlets, tests and. vis 
abstracts, and news items, Indian and foreign. 
Manuscripts should be typewritten double-spaced, 
' on one side of the paper, and sent to the Editors, 
GUIDANCE REVIEW, CBEVG, 33, Chhatra Marg, 
'Delhi-6. . Twenty-five reprints are supplied free 


to contributors of articles. s 


& Psyl. Research 
- GE. Rari) 224 


lam happy to know that the Central Bureau of 
Educational and Vocational Guidance will be publishing 
its own bulletin, the Guidance Review. 4 


During the past decade or so, guidance has made 
considerable strides in our country and like any othen 
new and rapidly developing field of activity, one of 
the issues which it has had to face is that of establish- 
ing effective communication among its personnel all 


over the country. Guidance workers have long been 
aware of the need to know what others in their field: 


are doing and in turn to keep their professional collea- 
gues apprized of their own current activities. The 
Central Bureau, through its journal, Guidance Review, 
has now made possible this mutual interchange of 
opinions, ideas and information about theories and 
procedures, thereby making a significant contribution 
to the future development of the Guidance movement. - 


I trust the Review will effectively serve the objec- 
tives for which it has been established. 


E Prem Kirpal 
Lu . Director 
National Council of Educational: 
Research & Training . 
New Delhi, — 


January 18, 1963, 
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So Our Ru LN 


With this issue, we presentto you a new bulletin, Guidance 
Review, which succeeds our earlier cyclostyled bulletin- Guidance 
News. You will notice that not only are the size, shape and cover © 
of this new. publication different but we have also introduced a 


variety of new features. Some of these such as articles, book reviews 
and news items from the Central and State Bureaus, private 


guidance agencies, university departments and educational institu- 
tions will appear regularly in each issue ; other features such as 
_ reviews of tests and other guidance tools, research notes and the 
` feature the Foreign Scene in Guidance will appear at intervals, We 


hope that our new bulletin will meet the needs of professional workers _ 
» oat different levels. 


^ 


We are bringing out the bulletin in, response to frequent - ¥ 
requests from guidance personnel all over the country who have oy 
complained of a feeling of isolation in the absence | f a ec d ^ 
medium of communication among them. At the first Conference 
of Heads of Government Bureaus of Guidance in "August 1960, and 
again at the All-India Workshop on the Implementation fof thes 
Centrally Sponsored Scheme for Guidance in May, 1962, duringa |. 
discussion. of the services desired by the State Bureaus from the b 
Central Bureau, the participants expressed the view that the 
Central Bureau should act as a clearing-house for ideas and 
techniques in guidance and that the Guidance News should be the 
means of doing this. The suggestion was also made that the bulle- 


tin should in future be printed. y » 


- 
We are happy to be ina position to meet this need for commu- | 


nication ofour. co-workers all over the country, and sincerely hoped 
that our new bulletin. will serve to keep guidance workers in schools, by 
colleges, universities d employment exchanges informed about 


! significant current practicesand problems as well as the new devélop- e 
hniques of guidance. 1 
ments in the theory and techniques of gui ek 


á * 


g ` v 
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In future the Guidance Review will be published asa quarterly” , 
in January, April, July and October. It will be sent free of charge 
for a period of one year to counsellors, career masters, research 
workers and other individuals or agencies in the field of guidance as 
well.as to educational institutions. Renewals will be made upon 
request. — : 


E! 
r ^ 


We take this opportunity to invite articles, reviews of 
books, and other guidance tools such as tests, Rias and filmstrips 
and occupational information materials, brief research reports and 


news items from professional | workers all over the country for publi- . 
' cation in the Guidance Review. 


a Editors |. 
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OCCUPATIONAL VALUES AND OCCUPATIONAL 
CHOICES OF YOUNG INDIANS 


Agnes Rezler* 


Introduction 

Indian society has been undergoing a radical change since inde- 
pendence. Large scale industrialization is being introduced to 
raise the standard of living of the masses and to provide work opportu- 
nities for the many unemployed and underemployed Indians, The 
recent emphasis on scientific development and technical knowhow, 
that accompanied industrialization, is an example of the changes 
that are taking place. The engineer and the scientist is gaining in 
importance over the philosopher and the professor. Along with 
industrialization comes urbanization, which gradually severs the ties 
of the joint family system and exposes people to many outside influen- 
ces from which they were previously shielded. The cinema showing 
Western movies isa case in point. In these movies, apartments and 
offices are lavishly laid out and equipped with all modern convenien. 
ces ; everybody has a car, romantic love is glorified. "hà d 


These and other influences coming from a variety of sources are 
not lost on young Indians, While they cannot accept them openly 
as values, because much of it is contrary to traditional Indian values, 
they cannot help but be influenced. by them. There follows a 
conflict between the openly professed traditional values and the new 
emergent, culturally unintegrated values. This conflict has existed 
in every generation toa certain extent but itis sharper in societies 
like modern India that have been static fora long time before they 
undergo radical economic and social changes. 


The purpose of this study is to portrait the manifestations of 
this value conflict in one area in life, that of occupational preferences, 


*Dr. Agnes Rezler is Assistant Professor in the Graduate School of De Paul 
University, Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A. The study was conducted by her during 


her recent stay in India. 
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Because of the widening gap between traditional aad! emergent ys 
itis hypothesized that young Indians will speak in oo a A 
traditional values but will act in terms of the new, uninteg "s 
valuesin accordance with the changing environment. In p 
this assumption the first hypothesis of this study that is being a 

ced for empirical investigation states that : 


P ional values 
l. There will bea gap between publicly stated NS b «Lo 
: 1 va 
and between occupational choices. MEGA UR peeves 
reflect the traditional’ Indian values, while occupa 


will reflect the new, emergent values. 


age, sex 
Furthermore, it is hypothesized that such E. infu- 

and social class background will exert some kind o WENT hypo- 

ence upon occupational values. Consequently, these a 

theses will also be tested : 


ill be different 
2. The occupational values of high school students wi 


from the occupational values of college students. 


i . from 
3. High school girls will have different occupational values 


- high school boys. 


‘ T ifferent 
4. Students whose parents are factory workers will have diffe 
9ccupational values than students w 


:onal 
hose parents are professio 
people. 


vo 3 Ay y d 
While the basic social divisions are still on the basis of caste a” 
not of class, 


: > , ok 
in an urban, industrial community, where this study t? 
place, 


a professional class that cuts acr 
emerge as well as a class of industrial 
with the age and sex of the respo 
occupational values as well as occupa 


oss caste is slowly beginning e 
workers. These classes, alonÉ 
ndents, are expected to influence 
tional choices of young Indians: 


Methodology 


1. The Sample 


The sample consists of four differ 
Aincludes 477 boys attending Standard IX, X and XI of two high 
schools. These schools are mainta; ed by a large industrial company 
Most of the fathers are factory 


for the sons of their employees, 


z 
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workers, some of them are clerical workers, The language of teach- 
ing is Hindi and Bengali and accordingly the sample pone ot 
randomly chosen sections of both language groups in all three stand- 
ards. The median age of Sample A is 15. 


Sample B includes 262 girls representing a population similar to 
Sample A. The main difference between Sample A and B is that of 
sex; their age and their social class background is alike. All of 
Sample B attends the high school maintained by the same company 
for the daughters of their employees. The median age of Sample B 


is 14. 


Sample C includes 100 boys attending Standards IX, X and XT 
ofa private high school ; 100 is the total population of boys in these 
standards. The medium of instruction is English and the boys 
prepare for the Senior Cambridge Examination instead of the Matri- 
culation Examination. Most of the fathers are professional men. 
Intellectually these boys are above average according to scholastic 
aptitude tests. The median age of Sample C is 14 years and 6 


months. 


Sample D consists of 306 male college students. 225 of them 
study engineering and 81 plan to become personnel or labour welfare 
officers in industry. Many of the students come from out-of-town 
and they represent a heterogeneous group in language and social class 
backgrounds. Intellectually these students are also a select group on 
the basis of their educational achievements. The median age of 


Sample D is 21. 


2. Sources of Data 
(a) The “Job Values! card, developed by Centers’, was administer- 
ed to groups of students in class. The card with the directions 


is reproduced below : 


If you had a choice of one of these kinds of jobs, which would 


you choose ? Put a number ] by your First choice ; a number 2 by 


your Second choice and a number 3 by your Third choice. 


1Richard Centers, Psychology of Social Class, Princeton, New Jersey : Princeton 


University Press, 1949. 
M E 
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'——A A job where you could be a leader. 

(——B A very interesting job. 

——C A job where you would be looked upon very highly by your 
fellow men. 

——D A job where you could be boss. 

——E A job which you were absolutely sure of keeping. 

——F A job where you could express your feelings, ideas, talent or 
skill. 

——G Avery highly paid job. 

——H A job where you could make a name for yourself or become 
famous, 

—-—I A job where you could help other people. 

——] A job where you could work more or less on your own. 


This card was translated and reproduced in Hindi and Bengali 
and was administered in the vernacular to Samples A and B. Samples 
C and D received the questionnaire in English, the official teaching 
language of their respective schools. 


(b) Allof the high school students were asked to answer the following 
question in writing : What kind of work do you want to do after 
you finish your studies ? 


(c) Students in Sample C were individually interviewed to find out 
their reasons for having chosen an occupation. Students in 
Samples A and B could not be interviewed because the writer 
does not speak Hindi or Bengali, Among the college students 
the writer had many informal conversations with the personnel 
and labour welfare students, since she was a guest lecturer on 
the faculty, but had no opportunity to talk with the engineering 
students. 


Results 

The data that were collected by the above described methods will 
be presented in the order of the hypothesis. The first hypothesis 
stated that occupational values will reflect traditional values but that 
occupational choices will be guided by emergent values. Hence, the 


first task will be to examine occupational values, as presented in^ 


Table 1, against occupational choices, as presented in Table 2. First 
choices in Table 1 will be interpreted to indicate those occupational 


r 
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values that are most strongly favoured. Combined three choices are 
presented to show which occupational values are most commonly held 


by most of the respondents. 3 Be à 


TABLE 1 


Occupational values ranked in the order of their importance 
for all four samples combined. 


First choices N—1145 Combined 3 choices 
: Occupational Values 
b i Rank Percent Rank Percent* 
$ 
j Social Service ~\. 1 25.0 1 66 
Self Expression Ý 2 20.0 2 47 
Fame wx 3 15.0 3 50 
Interesting work È « 4 12.0 4 28 
Esteem © 5 8.0 5 24 
Leadership Å 6 7.0 9 16 
Security © 7 5.5 6 19 
Profit ka 8 3.0 7 18 
pe Independence “$ 9 2.5 8 17 
Power 10 2.0 10 10 


*The percents do not add up to 100 because all three choices are combined. 
For example 66% next to Social Service means that 66% of the sample has selected 
Social Service as their first, second or third choice. . 


There is a high degree of agreement between the values that 
most strongly favoured and those that are most commonly held. 
Social service ranks highest among the occupational values, followed 
by self-expression and fame ; power, independence and profit rank 
the lowest on the scale. Accordingly most respondents stated that 


first of all they want a job where they can help people, secondly 
where they can express their skills and talents, and thirdly where 


are 


they can make a name for themselves. But they do not want a job 
that gives them power over others, nor the opportunity to work on 
their own, nor a high salary. At the same time, engineering is the 


most favoured occupational choice of boys, regardless of social class 


in 
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background. or intelligence, and apart from medicine hardly any of 
the boys chose an occupation where they could serve people directly. 


4 


TABLE 2 
Occupational choices of all four samples. 


Teaching and social work are chosen only by 2.5% of the boys 
Among those college students who will be qualified to ga social, 
labour welfare or personnel work at the end of their training, the 
majority chose personnel work because they want to work in industry 


Boys Girls 
UT | semen | sees | Seong | Sons 

Engineer 46.0% 56.076 73% 2.0% 
Medical Doctor 30.0 14.0% = 20.0% 
Scientist 1.5% 1.0% = 0.5% 
Professor 1.095 0.595 — 5.096 
Teacher 1.096 = = 23.0% 
Headmaster 5% = aa 0.5% 
Lawyer 5% 5% = E» 
Political Leader 0% = — Y 
Personnel Officer = = 20% F 
Labour Welfare Officer = T 1% yz 
Social Worker 1.5% = nar ^ 
IAS 0.595 2.596 F ae 
Business man 1.0% 4.0% d ET 
Ret dine — 5% = = 
Armed Forces 2.5% 10.696 — = 
Film Actor 1,595 — — € 
Nurse — — — 3.0% 
Mechanic 5.0% — = = 
Factory Workers 1.5% — — — 
Undecided 5:095 7.0% = 44.0%* 


*Many. of the undecided: girls. 
country. 


g 


wrote that they want 


to help people or serve the 
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where the pay is better. The gap between occupational values and 
occupational choices seems to be much wider for boys than for girls ; 
a much larger proportion of the girls chose a social service occupation. 
The reason for these differences as well as the reasons for the occupa- 
tional choices of both sexes will be discussed in detail in the following 
chapter. At this point suffice it to state that the first hypothesis holds 
up for boys but it does not hold up for girls. 


The second hypothesis of this study predicted that occupational 
values will change with increasing age. This hypothesis was tested by 
comparing the occupational values of Sample A, male high school 
students, with Sample D, male college students. On the average 
students in Sample D were six years older than students in Sample A. 
This age difference was considered to be large enough, particularly 
in the formative years between 15 and 21, to show differences in 
occupational values if such differences exist. First choices as well as 
combined three choices are presented in Table 3. 

TABLE 3 


Occupational values of male high school and college students, 
(Ngg—477, Ne, =306) 


First choices Combined 3 choices 
Occupational values PENNE C ÉTAT Um 
High Schoo} College | High School} College 


A. Leadership 10.095 3.5% ** 26% 9% ** 
B. Interesting work 11.0% 11.0% 25% 32%, 
C. Esteem 10.0% 6.0% 25% 20% 
D. Power 1.5% 3.0% 10% 16% 
E, Security 5.0% 4.0% 21% 14% 
F. Self-Expression 14.096 32.096 ** 39% 65% ** 
G. Profit EN 2:595 5.5% * 1796 279, ** 
H. Fame 18.0% 13.0% 60% 38% ** 


I. Social Service 27.0% 17.5% ** 


J. Independence 


*Significant at the .05 level. A 
**Sipnificant at the .01 level. 
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In order to compare the choices of high school students with the 
choices of college students a Chi-square was calculated for cach 
occupational value with the Yates correction for continuity. Two-by- 
two tables were set up with the two samples and each value was 
considered against all other values, For example the Chi-square for 
Value A for first choices from Table 1 above was calculated, by using 
numbers instead of percent, in the following manner : 


Yes No Total 


High school students 47 | 430 | 477 
College students nal | 295 | 306 
Total oE | 725 | 783 


where 


a = 47, the number of high school students selecting Value A first. 
b = 430, the number of high school students not selecting Value A first. 
c= ll, the number of college students selecting Value A first. 


d = 296, the number of college students not selecting Value A first. 


The x? statistic was computed by using the following formula : 


x? ([ad—bc]—1/2N)?! | N 


+b) (ate) (b--d) (e--d) 


The same statistical technique was applied to the testing of all 
three hypotheses and to the comparison of first choices as well as three 


choices combined. 


Inspection of Table 3 shows that social service and fame are the 
most strongly desired occupational values by adolescents: Self- 
expression is favoured most strongly by college students. When all 
three choices are taken into consideration, it is again social service 
and fame that are the most commonly chosen by adolescents, but 
social service is also desired by almost as many adults as self-expression. 
It seems that the value to help others is commonly held by all of the 
students but less strongly felt by college age people. The reverse is 
true for fame : those of the college population who want fame want it 
quite strongly, but on the whole fame seems to be less important for the 
older than for the younger group. Other significant differences between 


/ 


il 


the two groups occur in their desire for self-expression, profit and 
leadership. Profit and self-expression is consistently favoured by 
college students while the opportunity to get a job where one can be 
a leader is favoured by younger boys. Their desire for leadership 
may be related to their desire for fame, since leaders are usually well- 
known people. 


In view of the above differences the second hypothesis that age 
is a factor in occupational values, is supported by empirical evidence. 
Four values were found to be significantly different. 


'TABLE 4 


Occupational Values of Sample A, sons of factory workers, 
and Sample C, sons of professional workers. 
(NA —477, Ng =100) 


|- SEE T s 
Occupational Values First Choices Combined choices 
Sample A | Sample C | Sample A | Sample C 

A. Leadership 10.0% 1% 20% 16% 
B. Interesting Work 11.0% 15% 25% ' 50% ** 
C. Esteem 10. 96 4% 28% 8% ** 
D. Power 1.5% 4% 10% 8% 
E. Sect rity 5.0% 8% 21% 23% 
F. Self Expression 14.0% 31% ** 39% 63% ** 
G. Profit 2.5% 5% 17% 23% 
H. Fame 18.0% 3% ** 60% 24% ** 
I. Social Service 27.0% 20% 65% | 59% 
J. Independence 1.0% 3% 13% 27% ** 


** Significant at the .01 level. 


The third hypothesis, that social class background will cause 
- differences in occupational values, was also subjected to similar 
statistical analysis. The results are presented in Table 4. 


ble 4 reveals that the sons of professional fathers value a job 


Ta 
that provides opportunities for self-expression 


that interests them, 
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and independent work more than the sons of factory workers. The 
latter are more concerned with haying an occupation where they 
would be looked upon highly by their fellow-men and could make a 
name for themselves. (The lack of statistically significant differences 
in Values C and J are due to the small number of cases when only 
first class choices are considered, but the differences are quite 
apparent when all three choices are counted). 


In terms of these findings it seems that social class background 
contributes to the preference, of certain occupational values over 
and above others. Hence the third hypothesis is also accepted. 


It remains to be seen whether girls are also different from boys 
in their occupational values. To test this hypothesis the occupational 
values of high school girls were compared to the occupational values 


of high school boys with age and social class background held 
constant. These results are presented in Table 5. 


TABLE 5 


Occupational values of high school boys and high school girls. 
(Ny =477, N, =262). 


me ee 125 5, ERE 
First Choices Combined 3 choices 
Occupational Values FEES. 
Boys Girls Boys Girls 
A. Leadership 10.0% 6.0% 20% 14% 
B. Interesting work 11.0% 11.0% 25% 26% 
C. Esteem 10.0% 10.0% 28% 29% 
D. Power ; 1.5% 1/595 1096 5%" 
E. Security 5.0% 7.096 2196 22% 
F.  Seif-Expression 14.0% 12.0% 39% 39% 
G. Profit 2.5% 1.0% 17% 796** 
H. Fame 18.095 20.0% 60% 56% 
I. Social Service 27.0% 29.0% 65% 80%** 
J. Independence 1.0% 2.5% 13% 19% 


* Significant at the .05 level. 
**Significant at the -01 level. 
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Regarding first choices there are absolutely no differences 
between boys and girls, as seenin Table 5. Both groups are most 
strongly motivated to be socially useful, to help other people. Both 
groups reject the values of independent work, money,and power. 
When all three choices are counted, some differences appear 
indicating that while both groups minimize the importance of a very 
highly paid job and of being boss, girls care even less about these 
things than boys. On the other hand, while both sexes vote over- 
whelmingly for a job where they could help other people, this value 
is even more commonly held by girls than by boys. 


On the basis of these data the fourth hypothesis has to be 
rejected, at least with reference to adolescent boys and girls. The 
difference in their sex is apparently a less important factor in their 
selection of occupational values than the similarities in their age, 


social class background and intelligence. 


Discussion 

The above presented results may be discussed from different 
angles. First of all those occupational values will be examined that 
were sbared or negated by all of the groups, regardless of their age, 
sex, social class background or any other differences. The one thing 
that all of these groups have in common is their Indian nationality 
and their common choices should be viewed against the Indian 
cultural background. Since there are great regional differences in 
India, it should be kept in mind throughout the discussion that the 
locale of the study is a highly industrialized community in Bihar and 


the opinions expressed by the sample represent only those of young 
Indians who are being educated in an industrial environment. In 
spite of this unique situation the new values of an industrial society 
have not yet replaced the old cultural values, but seem to exist side 
by side with the old. As will be shown below, the old cultural values 
are still prominent as ideals to live up to, or at least, to be publicly 
recognized, but actions already reflect the impact of the new indus- 


trial society and a new set of values. 


It would be presumptuous for a foreigner, like the writer, to 
claim an understanding of the Indian culture after having spent only 
a few months in one part of the country. Hence, the following 


remarks are speculative rather than explanatory. 
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As is shown in Table 1, all of the groups endorsed one value 

. overwhelmingly, that of social service, and rejected the ideas of 
power, money and independent work. The selection and rejection of 
these values is firmly rooted in religious and philosophical tradition 
as well as in the Indian social structure of the past. The cardinal 
value in Hinduism that has been emphasized by every religious writer 
and philosopher throughout the ages is selfless action. Radhakrishnan? 
writes that “the Hindu code insists on the motive of social service, 
not personal gain.” Gandhi? states that “the central teaching of the 


Gita is anasakti : selfless action.” Nehru! observes that ‘‘the central 


idea of Indo-Aryan culture was that of dharma, which was something 
much more than religion or creed ; it was a conception of obligations, 
of the discharge of one’s duties to oneself and to others." There is a 
continual insistence on self-sacrifice in Indian writings, not only in 
such sacred books as the Vedas and the Gita, but also in Indian 
folklore that grew out of the Ramayana and Mahabharata and 
became as popular among the masses as the Iliad and the Odyssey 
had been among the Greeks. For example, one hero of these stories, 
Vikram, has been admired by the people for his desire to do good, 
for sacrificing himself and his personal interést at the slightest 


provocation in order to benefit someone else. The fact that he was 


a successful soldier or a conqueror hardly comes out in the stories®. 


Besides religious teachings and folklore, the Indian social 
structure is also responsible for fostering the value of helping the 
weak at the expense of other values. Both the caste system.and the 
joint family system are basically group centered organizations which 
subordinate the individual to the group. Group members are 
definitely expected to help their less able or less fortunate family 
members. It is true that help is to be extended only to the in-group 
in terms of the Hindu social structure, and not to people in general, 


nn aia 
sg, Radhakrishnan, Religion and Society, London : George Allen and Unwin Ltd., 
1947, p. 106. 
3M.K Gandhi, Hindu Dharma, Ahmedabad : Navjivan Publishing House, 1950, 
p. 180. 
The Discovery of India, London : Meridian Books Ltd., 1946, p. 62. 
u, 


4J, Nehr 76. 


5j, Nehru OP cit. p. 
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and hence it is only in this sense that the caste and the joint family 
system fostered the value of helping others. Nevertheless, in this 
limited sense helping others was not only encouraged but required. 
Hence both the caste and the joint family system provided stability 
and security but they stifled individual initiative. If a person’s 
position and occupation was determined at birth, and he could not 
better his position even with unusual ability and industry, why should 
he exert himself? Experimentation with new ways of doing things, 
any deviation from the traditional way was discouraged and as a 
result modern Indians still do not profess to value the opportunity 
to work on their own. They have been raised in a system where 
duties and obligations were clearly defined and opportunities for 
advancement greatly curtailed. Many college students sampled in 
this study voiced the opinion that connections and belonging to the 
right group count more in life even in modern India than working 
hard and having ability. Therefore young people have a double 
reason to shy away from a job situation where they would work on 
their own: their group centered traditional upbringing and their 
experience that in India advancements are gained by nepotism and 
seniority rather than individual action. 


In view of this background it is quite understandable that the 
number of respondents who value a job situation primarily because 
it permits them to use their initiative is very small indeed. But it 
came as a surprise to the writer that they place a low value upon 
job security also. This is particularly staggering in view of the large 
scale unemployment that exists in India even among the educated. 
Perhaps the youth of the sample explains their lack of concern with 
job security. But there might be other reasons, too. Just because 
unemployment is so widespread in India it is nothing to be ashamed 
of, Inthe West there is a social stigma attached to a young, able- 
bodied man who is not gainfully employed. In India, just because 
there are so many young people who do not find employment through 
no fault of their own, there is no social stigma attached to being out 
of work. And the joint family system, which is still quite strong in 
India, supports those family members who are out of work. This 


is one of the traditional duties that Indians recognize and practice. 


Another reason for the rejection of the statement “Would you like 


a job which you were absolutely sure of keeping ?" might have been 
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caused by the emphasis on keeping a job instead of gelling a job. It 
is one of the particular characteristics of the Indian labor market 
that while it is rather difficult to get a job, once a person has been 
employed he is kept on the job even if his performance is not up to 
par. In this sense Indians have much greater job security, than, for 
example, Americans. 


If young people in Bihar don’t value job security and the 
opportunity to work on their own, they value high salaries no more, 
at least on paper. ‘The negation of the , importance of material re- 
wards also reaches back to the caste system. The Brahmins, the 
highest caste, were respected for their intellect and learning and not 
for their wealth. The wealthiest class, the merchants and bankers, 
were looked down upon not only by the Brahmins but also by the 
other classes. Out of this system grew the belief that money should 
not be openly coveted, that it is not respectable to attach too much 
importance to material possessions. Hence both the high school 
and college students in this sample claim that they would not choose 
a job because it pays them a high salary. 


It is of course noteworthy that a great gap lies between theory 
and practice. This is true in every country because most people find 
it hard to live up to their values and much of their actions is not 
determined by what they think they ought to do but by what they 
want to do. In India the value of helping people is paramount and 
recognized by the majority, nevertheless, when the time comes for 
practical action, such as choosing an occupation, the majority of the 
boys sampled do not choose an occupation where direct service to 
people is called for. Asshownin Table 2, about half of the high 
school boys chose engineering as their vocational goal, which is not 
a service occupation in the sense that engineering duties do not 


involve helping people directly. This preference for engineering 
clearly reflects the impact of industrializa 


: tion, which is particularly 
strong in this town. 


Hence while the old values are still upheld in 
words, action is in terms of practical reality, 
the engineer, 


choice of engi 


In an industrial society 
the practically trained technical man is king. The 
neering represents the ch 
Prestige over social service, 


social work, both of which are s 


oice of a good salary and 
Hardly anybody chose teaching or 
ervice occupations but comparatively . 
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ill paid and low in prestige. The only service occupation that was 
favoured by male high school students is medicine, a profession which 
is highly respected and remunerative. Judging from various news- 


paper editorials and reports most young doctors congregate in the 


large cities and the opportunity to bring medical aid to the villages 
does not attract them even though their help is direly needed. 
Hence, it seems that while they pay lip-service to selecting a job 
where they can help other people, in reality they select occupations 
which will bring them financial and personal comforts and prestige. 


The interviews throw additional light on this point. Young 
Indians are so accustomed to voice their willingness toserve, that no 
matter which occupation they chcose, the first reason given for their 
choice is usually some kind of statement about helping the country or 
helping the people. Inthe final analysis some kind of service to 
society is implied in any kind of job. Anengineer does help his 
fellowmen when he builds a dam which protects people against floods 
or generates electric power. A personnel officer can serve his fellow- 
men by providing good working conditions, iair salaries and fair 
employment practices. But it was made abundantly clear during the 
interviews that the real reason for these occupational choices are 
practical and materialistic and have little to do with the frequently 


voiced value of service. In all fairness it ought to be ,said that young 


Indians are not consciously hypocritical ; most of them perfer to 
think of themselves as service-oriented and do not bother to analyze 


their real motives. 


The girls’ occupational choices are more in keeping with their 
stated value to help people. Besides medicine, teaching is also their 
favoured choice. Of course, girls do not have to worry about finances 


since a girl expects to be supported by her husband after she leaves 
her father’s house. It is also true that women have always been 
towards social service occupations. The so-called 
es them to choose activities where 


Of course, cultural condition- 


more inclined 
mother instinct in women predispos 
heir nurturant needs. 
h the selection of certain service occupations, for 
of the girls selected nursing in this 
re service to others is 


they can satisfy t 
ing interferes wit 
example, nursing. Only 3% 
sample, although it is truly an occupation whe 
directly called for. But certain nursing duties have been considered 


unclean and have been delegated to the lowest caste or to untouch- 


"S 


LJ 


C n 
iw; 


We of the future are asked to 
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ables, in the past. Hence many girls do not consider nursing until 
nursing will be looked upon asa respectable profession. The girls’ 
decided preference for medicine is probably just as much influenced 
by prestige factors as by the service motive. As pointed out by 
Dr. Cormack,’ college girls rank medicine first as the job with the 
most prestige for women in India. 


These differences in occupational choices between the sexes are 
not reflected in similar differences in their publicly expressed occupa- 
tional values as shown in Table 5. Both sexes state that they would 
choose a job where they can help other people or become famous. 
These two values together account for 50% of the choices in both 
groups, when only first choices are considered. When all three 
choices are counted these two values are still way ahead in both sexes 
but the girls negate the power and profit motive and aflirm the social 
Service motive even more commonly than boys. In terms of these 
results it seems that there is a greater correspondence between the 
girls' occupational values and Occupational choices than it is in the 

"case of boys. As previously stated the girls can afford to want to 
pursue a vocation, such as for example teaching, that is very poorly 
paid and low on the prestige scale. A girl's material comforts and 
prestige depends upon her father's or her husband's position. The 
time has not yet, come in India where a girl's social and economic 
position would depend upon her own job and earnings. The boys’ 
conflict is a by product of the larger Indian conflict of trying to uphold 


the traditional values in the face of a changing society. Large 


scale industrialization is usually 


accompanied by the growth of 
‘Materialism, 


India is trying to have the first without the second. 
arge scale industrialization ha 


s become the official government 
olicy, 


as reflected in all three of the five year plans, but the engineers 
Produce for the good of the country, not 
for their own consumption. Material things are supposed to be 
merely tools toa better life, not ends in themselves. Hence, young 
Indians feel that they have to justify their desire for more material 
goods with such reasons as “I want a good income to beable to 


Support my parents in their old age" or “I want to be an engineer to 
Serve my country,’ 


* M. Cormack, She Who Ri n T hr 
p. 133, » ole Who Rides a Peacock, Bombay: Asia Publishing House, 1960, 
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x 
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The profit motive is not only in conflict with leading a “good” 
life but also with having prestige. As Nehru points out, “the posessor 
of money may be envied but he is not particularly respected or 
admired. Respect and admiration still go to the man or woman who 

"is considered good and wise and especially to those who sacrifice 
themselves or what they posess for the public good’’.? The importance 
of being admired is well documented in this study : 60% of the boys 
and 569/ of the girls state that they want a job that would make them 
famous. This may be their youthful way of expressing their need for 
prestige. The fact that this need is openly recognized "indicates that 
wanting to make a name for oneself is an approved value in Indian 
society if this fame is secured by being “good” and wise". It is 
interesting to note that twice as many students state that they want a 
job where they could become famous rather than a job where they 
would be looked upon highly by their fellow men. Public recognition 


is valued more than private esteem. It seems that visible rewards 


where a person's name is publicized are much appreciated by young 
Indians and would increase their job satisfaction. By the same token, 
public reprimands should be carefully avoided and employees should 
be privately corrected if correction isin order. This conclusion is 
substantiated by Dr. Cormack's findings who questioned a large 
number of college students about the things that caused them happi- 
ness or unhappiness in childhood. Being scolded in front of others 
ranked first among the -things that caused them unhappiness, and 
being praised in front of the others ranked first among the things that 
made them happy as children.? If these occasions had such an 
impact upon them that they were remembered more vividly than any 
other incidents of their childhood, then the importance of public praise - 
or public scolding has to be reckoned with in job situations also. 


The prestige factor seems to be particularly important with 
people from the lower classes. As shown in Table 4, the sons of 
professional parents care less about fame and esteem than the sons of 
factory workers. This may be a result of their enjoying enough 


prestige already by being the sons of educated and well-to-do fathers 


7 J, Nehru, op.cit., p. 449. 
8 M. Cormack, op. cit., p- 67 
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and hence they need not select a job to get them something that they 
already have. The majority of these boys value the opportunity for 
self-expression and interesting work. This valuation may be a result 
of their higher intelligence as well as their privileged social class 
membership. Self-expression on the job is also valued more by college 
than by high school students, as shown in Table 3 and hence it seems 
reasonable to conclude that more mature and more intelligent people 
will value interesting job situations where they can express their skills 
and talents more than younger and less able people. In terms of job 
satisfaction however it is important to note that unless the more 
intelligent are also from the higher social classes, intelligence alone 
will not make them minimize prestige factors on the job. The college 
students, who come from all walks of life, look more for fame and 
esteem on the job than the high school students whose parents already 
have prestige. 


Finally one more word needs to be said about the methodology 
of this study, People have a tendency to endorse printed statements 
that are socially acceptable in preference to statements that appeal 
to them personally. Ifattention would have been focussed only on 
results that were derived from answers to the “Job Values Card”, 
one would have to conclude that young Indians will be satisfied with 
a job where they can be of service, where they can become famous 
and where they can express themselves, But the occupational choices 
of high school students and the reasons given for these choices indi- 
cate otherwise. These choices with their concentration in engineer- 


ing and medicine point to the importance of material rewards as well 


as the assurance of good scope forthe future, as the boys put it. 


_ This is a somewhat different picture from what was obtained from 


the printed statements. Consequently for the purposes of future 
‘research in occupational motivation a 


multiphasic approach is 
advocated. 


Conclusions 


' In present day India there is avery wide gap between what 


young people think they ought to do and what they want todo. In 


occupational life this conflict manifests itself by choosing occupations 


that are remunerative and in demand in an industrial society, but the 
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" , P 3 
profit and ipe er motive are denied and the social service ive i 
overwhelmingly endorsed. S 


Educators may content themselves with noting this gap and 


continue to inculcate the traditional Indian values while tacitly accep 


ting that people rarely practice what they preach. In that case th 

are Snoguraeing young people to justify and rationalize their c 
to fit in with the traditional values. Those who are not good at self. 
justification or rationalization are left to their own devi an 
out their own solutions as best as they can. Since these e 
not easy to find, young Indians are left searching, confused Ed 
respectfor their elders, who control but do not guide mn xc 
manifestation of this state of mind is student indiscipline in the 


universities. 
The other road that educators may take is the timely realization 
of the necessity to adjust social values to a. changing ESEN environ 


Educators could become the shapers of these new values 
indiscriminate adoption of Western 


ment. 


The best weapon against the 
y thoughtful Indian educators wish to avoid, is the 


values that man 
of Indian values that could become functional 


shaping of a new set 
In that case young people would have positive 


in modern India. 
hat they could follow with confidence 


guideposts in front of them t 
and a measure of satisfaction. 
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A PLAN FOR FILING OCCUPATIONAL 
INFORMATION IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


H. P. Mehia* 


The need for micut filing and storing of occupational infor- 
mation materials will be readily appreciated by counsellors.: occupa: 
tional information, which covers information anant ocupatia: 
educational and training courses, industries, scholarships and et 
diary aids, employment situation, deyclopment plans; a i 
legislation, etc., is available througha variety of materials ranging 
from small newspaper advertisements to bulky coat Even a 
sheet of paper bearing a typed record of a telephonic conversation 
with the principal of a training institution regarding the admission 

requirements for a particular course, or the volumes of census reports 
may be regarded as occupational information materials. The diver- 
sity of the materials may also be seen from the list of jy pes of 
occupational information literature which is given below, and which 
is by no means exhaustive : 


Occupational briefs 

Occupational monographs 

Occupational field reviews 

Prospectuses of educational and training institutions 
Handbooks of educational and training facilities 
Literature on professional bodies 

Dictionary of occupations or classifications of occupations 
Employment market reports 

Literature on occupational outlook 

Job specifications 

Census reports 


Reports of “Plans”, etc. 


* Dr. H. P. Mehta, 
torate-General of E 
New Delhi. 


is the Assistant Director, 


(Vocational! Guidance) in the Direc- 
mployment and Training, 


Ministry of Labour and Employment; 
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The main objective of a filing system or plan is to enablea 
counsellor to reach for the desired information quickly and effectively. 


Information on a particular topic is likely to be scattered through 
several pieces of literature, and without the aid ofa filing system it 
would entail considerable waste of time and energy in getting at the 
relevant information. In individual counselling situations, parti- 
cularly, it becomes necessary to locate the desired information quickly. 
If 10 or 15 minutes of the counselling time are taken away in locating 
information, the momentum of the counselling is disturbed, with 
probable loss in rapport. An adequate filing system is also helpful in 
group guidance activities such as preparing class talks. 


From the stand point of physical bulk, the materials may be 
roughly divided into two categories (1) loose-leaf and lightly, bound 
materials, and (2) thick, bound volumes and booklets. It is only the 
materials falling in the first category that can be filed and hence have 
been termed **fileable" materials. The volumes and booklets physi- 


cally do not permit of filing and hence have to be arranged on a shelf 


-or shelves according to an order considered logical or convenient for 


reference. However, it is possible and also desirable to take extracts 
from this type of material on sheets of paper so that they can be made 
*fleable' material. For example, extracts can be taken from the 
Third Five Year Plan about the requirements of different types of 
workers such as engineers, doctors, teachers, etc., on separate sheets 
of paper, which can then be inserted in appropriate files concerning 
thsee occupations. 


The “fileable” material goes into files which may best be arranged 
in a filing cabinet. For convenience in handling the files, it is desir- 
able to use a cabinet with drawers which are equipped with horizontal 
rods on which files can rest by means of attached hooks. The content 
of each file and the system according to which the files are arranged 
in drawers constitute the essentials of a filing plan. Several plans can 
be used, some of which are mentioned below : 


1. Alphabetical. A file may be opened for each occupation or 


a group of occupations. All materials bearing on jobs, training and 


educational courses, etc., 
occupations go into a particular file. The files are then arranged in 


pertaining to the occupation or group of 


(3 


j together. 
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a cabinet according to the alphabetical order of the names of 


. Occupations. 


2. According to the National Classification of Occupations. 
A file is opened for each “family”? of occupations, following the 
N.C.O. The files are arranged according to the code number of the 
"family" in the N.C.O. This plan is recommended for use in Voca- 
tional Guidance Sections of Employment Exchanges. 


3. According to interests. A file may be opened for each 
vocational interest and all the. materials bearing on occupations and 
educational and training courses involving a particular interest may 
be placed in that file. Super's system of classification of interests 
given below may be used for the purpose : 


Scientific 

Social Welfare 
Literary 
Material-Technical 
Business Detail 
Business Contact 
Artistic 

Musical 


toS t^ 0 &.0 cm 


4. According to educational level. Materials containing x 
formation on job opportunities and educational and training facilities 
open to students at a particular educational level may be filed 
For instance, all opportunities open to a student who has 
passed the higher secondary school examination may be placed in one 
file. The following levels may be used 


a. Middle school 

b. Matriculation 

c. Higher secondary 
d. Intermediate 


€. Bachelor's degree 


f. Master's degree, post-graduate diploma and doctorate 


5. 


According to educational level and interests. Plans no. 3 
and 4m 


entioned above involve the opening ofa few files only, and 
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the counsellor may find it inconveni 
ent to handle -the larg 
r1: 1 ee 
materials which would consequently be placed in one fai, d $ 
b e two 


plans,are combined, a file may be opened fora combination of h 
educational level with a particular interest ; however, it is not Aa UR 

to open files corresponding to all combinations of levels and Des 
For example, all materials containing information on ae eS 
open to matriculates with scientific interest may be filed together 

Similarly there may be another file for information on dodanie : ; 
open to-graduates with literary or verbal interest. f * 


a "According to curricular streams or optional groups of 
subjects. A file may be opened for materials containing. information 
on educational and training facilities and job opportunities open to 
students who graduate from multipurpose schools or higher secondary. 
Schools with a particular stream or a group of optional subjects 
This plan has the advantage that when a student with a CAM 
ticular group of optional subjets comes for Soviet 


stream or a par 
ling, most of the information useful for . him is available to the coun- 


sellor in one file. 


The Proposed Filing Plan 
The proposed filing plan which is recommended for use in all 
ds of secondary schools and agencies concerned with the guidance: 


kin 
rests upon the following three bases or 


of school going persons, 


dimensions : 
a. Educational—occupational groups 
b. Level of education/training and of occupation 


c. Curricular streams or groups of optional subjects 


In as muchas it is based on occupational groups and curricular 
streams for optional subject groups, it contains features of Plans 1, 2 
The third dimension of “‘level of education/ 
» involved in this plan, should not be 
featuring in Plans 4 and 5. The 


and 6 mentioned above. 
‘training and of occupation 
indentified with “educational level” 
level here refers to the degree, diploma and certificate levels of further 
education or training and to the professional,. skilled, semi-skilled, 


unskilled, etc., levels of occupations. | 
together with their codes are 


The categories for each dimension, 
It is very desirable to code 


suggested in the following paragraphs. 
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i i ili on files 
each category of each dimension in order to facilitate entry s 
i 1 a 
and materials. The codes are also helpful in making references 
cross references, 


In the. dimension of *educational-occupational groups", V. 
categories covering the entire canvas of post-school UA. Pat 
occupations have been suggested. The categories are dus TT 
- the two-digit “groups” and three-digit “families” i oft p a P. 
Classification of Occupations. For filing occupational DW tes 
in O ENA exchanges, it is recommended that files A ERE 
according to the three-digit “families” which number i 
filing in secondary schools, it is felt that 36 groups, would: Pie 
The groups with their code numbers are presented below, the ppe 
line indicating the educational group in most cases and uu lower line 
Wwithing brackets indicating the corresponding occupational group. 
The group 00, viz, “general education" isa purely educational 
group and does not.correspond to any particular occupational group. 


00. General Education, such as general arts and science courses 


in college 


01. Architecture, Engineering and Crafts 


(Architects, Engineers, Craftsmen and Production Process. 


workers of all types) 

02. Physical Sciences 
(Physicists, Chemists, Geologists, Meterolegists and other: 
physical scientists) 

03. Biological Sciences - 
(Biologists, Zoologists, Veterinarians, Agronomists, Silvicul- 
turists) 

04. Medicine 


(Physicians and Surgeons of all types, 
"ost Nursing, Pharmacy, etc. 


_ (Nurses, Pharmacists, Vaccinators, 
cians 


and Dentists) 
7. 


Physiotherapists, Opti- 
„Sanitary Technicians, Health Visitors, etc.) 
LE 


Teaching and. Counselling 
(Teachers ofall types and guidance 
07. Law 


. (juices, Legal Practitioners, Legal Advisers, am 


personnel) 


t 


p————————— AQ 


08. 
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Accountancy and Auditing 
(Accountants, Auditors, etc.) 


09. Statistics and Actuarial Science 
(Statisticians, Actuaries, etc.) 
10, Psychology 
(Psychologists) 
1. Social Work and Labour Welfare 
(Social Workers, Labour Officers, etc.) 
12. Economics and Political Science 
(Economists and Political Scientists) 
13. Sociology and Anthropology 
(Sociologists and Anthropologists) - 
14. History and Archaeology 
(Historians, Archaeologists, Muscologists, etc.) | 
15. Journalism 
(Authors, Editors, Journalists, Interpreters, Translators, , etc.) 
16. Arts, 
(Painters, Decorators, Commercial Artists, Sculptors, Model. 
lers) 
17. Acting. Dancing and Music . 
(Actors, Dancers. Musicians, ete.) ) 
18. Administrative and Executive! work in Gbverhilent offices 
and private firms 
' (Administrative, Executive and Managerial workers, etc.) 
19. Book- keeping, Typing and Stenography 
(Clerks, Typists; Stenographers, Office Machine Operators, 
Book-keepers, Cashiers, Store-keepers, etc.) . 
20. Army : ^ 
(Army Officers and Eas ranks, excluding technical) 
2]. Navy i t K 
A (Naval Officers and other ranks, excluding technical) x. 
22, Air Force f- A YA 
(Air Force Officers and other ranks, excluding technical) 
23. Selling ms 
(Salesmen, Tosirdnbe Agents, etc.) X 
24, Farming and Fishing A Y 


(Fishery Workers, Farmers, etc. x ; 


¥ 


bo 
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25. Forestry 
(Forest Officers, Forest Rangers, etc.) 
26. Merchant Marine ) > 
(Deck Officers, Ship Pilots,-etc.) 
27. Aviation 


(Aircraft Pilots and Navigators, Air Hostesses and Stewards, 
etc.) 


28. Railways ai 
(Railway Drivers, Firemen, Conductors, Guards, Station- 
masters, etc.) 

29. Road Transport 


(Drivers of buses, tramcars, taxis, automobiles, etc.) 


30. Telecommunication i 
(Telephone Operators, Telegraphists, Signallers, etc.) 
31. Police and Fire Fighting: 
' . (Police Officers, Constables, Firemen, etc.) 
32. Catering and Domestic Service 
(Caterers, Cooks, Maids, etc.) 


33. Personal Service 


(Barbers, Hair Dressers, Beauticians, Launderers, etc.) 
34. Sports and Recreation 


(Athletes, Sportsmen, Magicians, etc.) 


35. Photography and Cinematography 


(Photographers, Movie Gamera Operators, etc.) 


In the dimension of “level of edu 


WD AN m 
cation/training and occupation", 
two levels are proposed ; 


X—degree level 
Y— diploma or certificate level 
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certificate level. The term “diploma” is used herein the sense of 
undergraduate diploma and not post-graduate diploma which, of 
course, belongs to the degree level. If it isfelt that it would be 
desirable for the purpose of filing to separate diploma and certificate 
levels, this may be done and the three levels may be coded as under: 

X— degree level 

Y—diploma level 

Z—certificate level 


The third dimension, viz, “Curricular 


Streams or groups of 
optional subjects”, is 


undoubtedly of great importance to guidance 
personnelin schools and agencies concerned with guidance of school 
students. The categories ofthis dimension depend upon the curri- 
cular streams or optional groups offered by the school. Ifa guidance 
agency wishes to use this plan, it will naturally take into consideration: 
all the curricular streams and/or the optional groups taught in the 
schools of the area or the state. The curricular streams or the 
optional groups may be coded by letters of alphabet or by letters 
with which their names begin. To illustrate, the curricular Streams 
of the multipurpose schools as suggested inthe Draft Syllabus issued 
by the All India Council for Secondary Education may be coded 
as under : i 


H—Humanities 
S—Science 
T—Technical 
C—Commerce 
A—Agriculture 
F—Fine Arts 
D—Domestic Science 


Procedure of Operating the Proposed Filing Plan 


Broadly speaking the plan consists of (1) placing all “fileable” 
material (coded according to the three. dimensions, viz., groups, levels 
and curricula) in files (coded according to groups and levels), (2) 
arranging bound volumes (numbered serially) on shelves and (3) mak- 
ing entries on Reference Cards maintained according to curricula as 
described below. A detailed description of the procedure follows : 
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1. Code each *fileable" material according to all the three 
ý H H S m " of 
dimensions, viz. (i) educational-occupational group (ii) level 
: m" E. : Ss 
education/training or occupation and dii) curricular stream 
optional group. The code for the third dimension should be um 
: gineer- 
first. For example, the prospectus of a degree college of eng 
\ " 
im;z is coded thus : y 
A $:T—01—X 
ial i ent 
The code means that this material is useful for a. e 
studying the Science or Technical curriculum and it contains ; ^»! 
s bo 
tion on, engineering at degree level. If the college teache 
degree amd diploma courses, the material is coded as : 
y S: Tol x: Y 
i rst part 
Thus the total code consists of three parts, the fir ü 
i indicating the 
indicating the curriculum or curricula, the second indica P 
1 i d the third indicating level. 
educational-occupational group and the thir i ee 
three parts are separated from one another by a hyp e. ied 
the curricula or the optional groups in secondary schools lea A 
educational courses or occupations shown by the second code, 
they must all be indicated, separated by a colon. The code may 


3 
be entered on the top right hand corner of the “fileable' 
material. 


2. Number each bound (unfileable) material serially. Itis 
suggested that Roman numerals may be used, viz., I, II, III, IV, ------ 
The bound volumes normally contain information which spreads 
over a variety of occupations and topics, and it would be very 
difficult to code them according to any system. Having numbered 


them, these volumes may be arranged in order on a shelf, in such a 
manner that the numbers are visible. 


3. The “fileable” material should be placed in appropriate 
files. The files are coded according to two dimensions, viz., educa- 
tional-occupational group and educational/occupational level. ‘Tf 
an educational-occupational group has two levels, viz., degree and 
diploma/certificate, it will be necessary to open two files for the 
group. Some groups will need two files and some will need one 
only. For example, group 0l “Architecture, Engineering and 
Crafts” will need two files for the two levels X and Y. On the other 
hand, group 07 *Law" will need one file only, viz., for the level 


2 —— —— 
———" —_— Re, 2 


Wan LL, LL ~~ 4 ee 
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X, as the education for Law is obtainable at the degree level 
only. 


The code should be entered on the top right hand corner of 


the file when it is held horizontally. Ifa cabinet equipped with 


. rods and hooked files is used, the slip of paper bearing the code is to 


be inserted in the protrusion provided. 


4. If a *ffileable" material contains information pertaining to 
more than one educational-occupational group or to more than 
one level of the same group, it should be placed in the file of the 
group for which it contains the most information. The referencing 
system described in paragraphs 8 to 7 takes care of information 
pertaining to other groups and level or levels. 


5. Ifa '*fileable" material contains information mostly about 
general education, as in the case of Prospectuses of general arts 
and science colleges, the material should be placed in the file for the 
group 00, “General Education". 


6. Ifa “fileable” material is a newspaper cutting, paste it ona 
plain sheet of paper and then place it in its appropriate file, 


7. In each file, number all pages serially and continuously, 
Page numbers of individual materials should therefore be disregarded. 
Enter the numbers in Arabic numerals at the top right hand corner 
ofeach material. Newspaper advertisements pasted on sheets of 
paper should also be numbered. 


8. Use large-size stiff cards for referencing the information 
contained in the’ files and bound volumes. Maintain as many 
Reference Cards as there are curricular streams or optional groups 
in your school or in your area. For example, if you area counsel- 
Yor working in a multipurpose school with three streams, uiz., 
Humanities, Science and Commerce, you will maintain three Refer- 


ence Cards. 


9. Enter the code of the curriculum or the optional group on 
the upper middle portion of the Reference Card. 


10. After a material (duly coded) has been filed, make entry or 
entries in the Reference Card or Cards. For example, let us suppose 
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that a pamphlet contains information on Teaching and its pagesare 


numbered from 11 to 20 in the file. Let us further suppose that the 


pamphlet contains information about courses at degree level from 
pages 12 to 16 and information at undergraduate diploma level from 
pages 17 to 20. These courses in Teaching are open to students from 
all the three streams taught in the school, viz., Humanties, Science, 
and Commerce. We will then make entries on each of the three 
. Reference Cards marked H, S and C as under: 
04—X—12 to 16 
04—Y—17 to 20 
ll. Entries about information contained in bound volumes are 
to be made in the Reference Cards ina similar manner. Supposing a 


bound volume which is numbered VII contains from pages 28 to 32 
information which is applicable to students with the Commerce 


curriculum, an entry should be made | in the Reference Card marked 
“Q” as under: 
VII—28 to 32 


12, Maintenance of Reference Cards serves two purposes : 


(i) When a student from any particular stream or optional group comes 
for counselling, the counsellor is assured that he will refer to all the 
information which is applicable to that student and that he will not 
. inadvertently omit discussing any opportunity that is open to him. 
(ii) The Reference Cards solve the filing problems caused by 4 
pamphlet containing information on educational courses and occu- 
pations belonging to different groups and levels. Very many pamph- 


lets possess this feature. If the Reference Cards are not maintained 
the counsellor must do- one of the following : 


(a) Obtain several copies of the pamphlets and file them in differ- 


ent files as required by the educational-occupational groups 
and levels. Often this is not feasible, 


(b) Place the pamphlet in the file of the educational-occupational 
group and level for which it contains the most information 


Make extracts of information belonging to other groups and 
levels and file the extracts 


in relevant files. This is a [very 
time-consuming process. 


13. When a "fileable" material becomes out of date, remove 
it from the file 


and substitute it by the same material of later 
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edition. Changes in page numbers of the files, if necessary, should be 
made and corresponding changes should also be made in the 
Reference Cards. 


The filing plan described above can be operated flexibly. It is 
not necessary to opena file for each and every educational-occupa- 
tional group to start with. It is advisable to opena file for which 
atleast one *'fileable" material is obtained. Similarly files for the 
two or three levels need not be opened for each and every group. 
For a large number of groups, information will be at one level only, 
However, the level may be coded and entered on the file. Modifica- 
tions in referencing can also be introduced to suit the various counse- 
ling needs. 


The author will be glad toanswer queries on points which do 
notseem to be clear. He willbe grateful to those who will report 
on their experiences after the proposed plan has been in operation 
in their school or agency for sometime and make suggestions for 
its improvement. Based on these suggestions, it may be possible to 
formulate a revised plan at a later date. 


THE FOREIGN SCENE IN GUIDANCE 


Soviet schools make special provisions for backward and bright 
pupils 
A recent evaluation of the Secondary School programme in the 
Soviet Union brought out the fact that about 10% of the pupils in 
the U.S.S.R. asa whole fail to pass. The Soviet Ministry of Edu- 
cation therefore urged teachers to give more individual attention 
to the pupils. If the pupil is having trouble with his work, the teacher 
isexpected to callon parents, check home conditions of study and 
consult the school doctor. Special help may be given at home by a 
parent from the school.parent association or during after school 
hours bya teacher. Sometimes one of the morc able pupils gives 
help. Ifall remedial methods fail, the parents and the school com- 
mittee decide to send the pupil to a special school. 


Soviet education authorities do not give intelligence tests tO 
pupils. They believe these tests to be not only valueless but harmful. 
The Soviet educators regard work done under free conditions to be 4 
better indicator than any formal intelligence test. The out-of school 
clubs afford opportunity for individual pupils to develop their capa- 
cities to the utmost. In fact, these clubs are considered an essential 
part of the Soviet educational process. Club activities not only help 
the pupils to discovertheir own abilities and inclinations, but also 


enable them to make sound vocational choices based on exploratory 
experiences. 


In schools, pupils are not allowed to skip grades, no matter how 
high their marks are. However, many challenging opportunities are 
provided for the bright pupils. They may be given extra assign- 
ments and outside reading. 


à Practical help in choosing a carcer iS 
given by schools during the final year. 


British surveys reveal need for career information 


i d occupational surveys recently conducted, one by Sheffield 
University and the other by the Institute of Youth Employment 
Officers, reveal that young boys and girls generally obtain jobs 
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bearing little relation to the jobs they aimed at. The surveys also 
show that these people are far from clear as to what work was entail- 
edin different occupations. Sir Ronald Gould, in his introduction 
to the 1962 edition of ‘Guide to Careers for Young People’, writes 
that for individual youngsters these surveys point to unhappiness, 
frustration, restlessness, smouldering discontent ; for a nation which 
needs to utilize every ounce of talent and skill in its citizens, they 
reveal untapped potential and wasted or half-used resources, 


Schools also have requested more and exhaustive career infor- 
mation for orienting school leavers. On the basis of the occupational 
surveys and in response to the schools’ requests, the 1962 edition of 
the “Guide to Careers for Young People" has made a departure from 
its previous practice of emphasizing career guidance and preparation 
for employment, and has instead concentrated almost exclusively on 
information about particular careers and fields of employment. 


Interview useless for predicting academic performance 


Recently an investigation into University selection in Britain, 
sponsord by the Nuffield Foundation, was conducted by a Research 
Unit at the Institute of Psychiatry in the University of London. In- 
vestigations were carried outin the Universities of Birmingham and 
Liverpool, the London School of Economics and the Imperial College 
of Science and Technology. Data were also collected from about 
three hundred Grammar Schools. The investigation unequivocally 
concluded that the results of the school leaving examinations provi- 
ded the best single predictor of academic performance in a University 
and that ‘interviews’, ‘reports’ and other common elements in selec- 


tion procedures were useless for predicting academic success, 
Girls make more mature occupational choices 


An investigation into the occupational choice of twelve-year-olds 
was carried out at Western Michigan University, The specific pur- 
pose of the investigation was to test the validity of Ginzberg’s theory 
of occupational choice. Ginzberg theorizes that the process of occu- 
pational choice can be analyzed into three periods : fantasy choices 
before ll years of age, tentative choices between 11 and 17 years of 
age and realistic choices between 17 years and young adulthood. The 
Purpose was also to see whether choices were a function or age only 
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or whether such factors as socio-economic environment, sex, race, 
intelligence and reading retardation were also influential. It was 
found that of the 116 twelve-year-old sixth graders studied, tentative 
choices were made by 60% of the students, thus on the whole sub- 
stantiating Ginzberg’s theory. More mature choice correlated positi- 
vely with intelligence and the feminine sex and inversely with reading 
retardation. Race and socio-economic environment did not seem to 
have much influence. 
K.V. Nair 
CBEVG 


NEWS FROM THE STATES 


Assam 

The State Bureau of Educatiodal and Vocational Guidance, 
Assam, Shillong has published the following occupational information 
pamphlets: (l) Apunar Larai Bichari Ki (in Assamese) (2) Educa- 
tional and Training Facilities for the Under-Matriculates in Assam 
(3) Educational and Training Facilities for the Matriculates in Assam 
(4) Stipends and Scholarships : Financial Assistance for the 
Students of Assam. The Bureau has also brought out 24 charts 
showing the various courses open to school and college students at 
different educational levels. 


Mysore 


The State Bureau in co-operation with the Departments of 
Extension Services attached to the various Secondary Teachers’ 
Training Colleges in the State is organising Seminars on Guidance 
for Headmasters to orientate them towards the necessity for 
maintaining efficient guidance services in secondary schools, During 
last August and Sepetember four seminars were held. More than 
thirty head-masters participated in each seminar, 


Uttar Pradesh 


The Bureau of Educational Research, Ewing Christian College, 
Allahabad, reports that its testing programme has covered 1250 
students in schools and colleges of the North India Synod, The 
Bureau is standardizing Shri Liddle’s Academic Aptitude Test. The 
test has been administered to 15U0 boys of class X. 


H. M. Kanade 
CBEVG 
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ABOUT OURSELVES 


The Central Bureau’s programme has recently been geared to meet 
the needs created by the present national emergency. In this context 
the Bureau is bringing outa number of publications for guidance 
personnel and for students. One of these is on ‘The Role of 
Guidance Personnel During the National Emergency’. Five pamph- 
lets have also been prepared in order to acquaint students with our 
defence services. These are entitled: Know Your Army, Know 
Your Navy, Know Your Air Force, Officers in the Making and 
The National Cadet Crops. All the publications are now in the 
press and will be made available free of cost to schools and guidance 
agencies throughout the country. 


The national emergency has also highlighted the need for the 
schools to impart occupational information to their pupils, particu- 
larly information about the defence services and other vital occu- 
pations. Since few schools have counsellors or career masters, there 
isan urgent need for training teachers at least for the very limited 
task of disseminating information about the defence services. For 
this reason the Central Bureau -has prepared a plan for an emer- 
gency training course for teachers. The details ofthe plan arc 
being incorporated in a handbook which will be sent to all the State 
Bureaus of Guidance and Extension Services Departments in order 
to assist them in conducting such courses for teachers in their arcas. 


Ee Central Bureau has also conducted five such emergency 
Piesky courses during the last month, the first of which was 
imatgürated by Shri B.D. Bhatt, Director of Education, Delhi 
Administration. About two hundred teachers from all the boys and 
co-educational schools in Delhi were trained through these courses. 


* * * e. 


Followi 
es ned up the agreement arrived at during the recent All- 
rkshop on Long Range Planning in the Testing Field, the 
^ 38 s # 
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Bureau convened the first meeting of the Working Group to chalk 
outadetailed plan for the cooperative development of a Scholastic 
Aptitude Test in Hindi for the entire Hindi speaking region and 
equated forms in major regional languages. The meeting was held 
in Delhi on Sth and 9th November, 1962. Shri R.R. Singh, Jt. 
Director, National Institute of Education, chaired the opening 
session, 
* * S * * 

We are pleased to announce the publication of the Report of 
the All-India Workshop on the Implementation of the Centrally 
Sponsored Seheme for Guidance, which we had organised at 


Bangalore last year. 
* * s y 


Shri Baqer Mehdi, Counsellor, has been appointed Senior 
Psychologist in the Bureau and Shri Atmanand Sharma has been 
appointed Senior Rescarch Officer. Both the pusts are newly created. 
Shri Sharma was formerly Junior Scientific Officer in the Directorate 
of Psychological Research, Defence Research and Development 
Organization. Km. Chanchal Mehra, who recently joined us as 
Guidance Psychologist has been appointed to the post of Counsellor. 
We congratulate all three, and welcome Shri Sharma in our midst. 


* * * e 


The Secretary of the CBEVG Guidance Trainees’ Alumni Asso- 
Clation has the following to report about its members : 


Shri Karnail Singh has been appointed Assistant Counsellor 
in the Office of the District Inspector of Schools, Nabha (Punjab). 
He was formerly working as a lecturer in the Govt. Junior Basic 


Teachers! "Training School, Jagraon. 


Shri A.N. Gupta hastaken up his new assignment as Assistant 
Employment Officer (Vocational Guidance) in the District Employ- 
ment Exchange, Dharamsala (Punjab). 


Shri N.K. Dutt, who was formerly working in the State Bureau 
of Educational and Vocational Guidance, Punjab, at Chandigarh, 
has now joined the Ministry of Defence in the post of Psychologist. 

H. M. Kanade 
gt CBEVG 
wie 


BOOK REVIEW 


THE VOCATIONAL MATURITY OF NINTH GRADE BOYS 
(CAREER PATTERN STUDY : MONOGRAPH TWO) by Donald 
E. Super, Phoebe L. Overstreet in collaboration with Charles N. 
Morris, William Dubin, Martha B. Heyde, Bureau of Publications, 
1960, Teachers College, Columbia University : New York. 


Students and workers in the field of guidance have been follow- 
ing with interest the progress of the Career Pattern Study, a longi- 
tudinal research project aiming at theory building in the arca of 
Vocational Development. The background for the Career Pattern 
Study was described in * Vocational Development—a framework for 
research", the first monograph of a series of publications intended to 
report the progress of the project. The study aims at observing 
the vocational behaviour of a group from a relatively early stage 


inthe vocational choice making process over a period of twenty 
years. 


The Vocational Maturity of Ninth Grade Boys, the second 
monograph in this series, focuses on the concept of Vocational 
Maturity. The two primary aims of the study are stated as follows : 


(1) To explore the validity of certain constructs concerning 
vocational maturity. 

(2) To present information about the maturity of vocational 
behaviour in a group of ninth grade boys. 


Chapter I of the book presents the conceptual framework of 
the study, more or less in line with the framework described in 


monograph I, which is based on a developmental point of view with 
particular reference to life stages. 


Maturity (VMI& VM II) is 
the vocational adjustment process. 


The concept of Vocationa 
then discussed with reference tO 


The authors remind the reader right in the beginning that the 
indices of vocational maturity presented in this monograph have EE 
yet been analyzed neither for their predictive validity nor for the 
developmental trends they might reveal. The data presented are 
still cross sectional, not longitudinal. $i 
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Chapter IT is a description and discussion of the scope and 
design of the research, the time span and location as well as the 
age and sex of the subjects. The aim was to observe the vocational 
behaviour of a group from relatively early in the choice making 
process until a time when the careers of many in the group should 
be stabilized and the patterning of their careers should generally 
be clear. A group of 105 boys enrolled in the eighth and ninth grades 
of the Middletown, New York public schools during the first year 
of the research project, was selected for study. A wealth of 
descriptive detail about the community of Middletown, the High 
School and the group of boys studied, is presented in this chapter. 
As a matter of fact it is a characteristic feature of this publication 
that the authors have made an effort throughout the report to take 
the readers into confidence as regards’ the tools and methods used 
and the how and why of each step of work. To the general reader 
interested only in the educational implications of such research, the 
number of tables, correlation matrices and graphs, and the scoring 
manuals given in the appendices at the end may seem like unnecessary 
details. But this wealth of data and the details of methodology give 
meaning to this report of the reasearch project and provide the 
research worker with bases for understanding the project and its 


practical contribution to theory building in guidance. 


All 142 boys in the ninth grade of the Middletown High School 
were interviewed and tested as part of the career pattern study, but 
the statistics presented in the text are based ona core group of 105 
boys. However, comparisons were made to be sure that the core 
group was not significantly different from the total group. The 
average age of the group was 14 years and 4 months and the range 
was 12 years and 8 months to 17 years and 6 months. 


Chapter III deals with the indices of vocational maturity and 


the dimensions into which the former are grouped. The VM 
dimensions which were postulated for the study are listed below : 


l. Orientation to vocational choice 

2. Information and planning about the preferred occupation 
Crystallisation of traits 

Gonsistency of vocational preferences 

- Wisdom of vocational preferences 


oP OO 


Each dimension consists of a number of indices which were also 
listed in the first monograph. While the data for some of the 
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measures were obtained from content analysis of typescripts of the 
recorded interviews held with the 105 Middletown High School boys, 
for other measures they were obtained from standardised instruments 
or other rather objective sources. 


In cases where the measurement of an index was to be based 


on interview data the task of outlining the index and developing 
scoring scales was assigned to a committee of staff and seminar 
members. Every effort was made by these committees to bring 
about objectivity in the methods of scoring interview excerpts. 
Transcribed interviews were used during discussions to obtain 
actual examples of the kind of behaviour which would illustrate the 
types and levels of vocational maturity in ninth grade and also 


to make sure that appropriate data would be available in the inter- 
views. 


The instruments and the procedures used in the data collection 
were described in some detail in the first monograph of the Career 
Pattern Study. Amongst those most relevant for the study under 
review area Personal Data Blank, Otis Quick-Scoring Test of Mental 
Ability, the Strong Vocational Interest Blank, a Work Values 


Inventory, Life Planning Questionnaire and a series of semi- 
structured interviews. 


The proposed indices (grouped u.der various dimensions) of 
vocational maturity were evaluated by studies of their reliability and 


their interrelationships. This chapter describes the methods used 


for studying reliability, their drawbacks and limitations as well as 
the coefficients that were obtained. 


As the focus of the present research is on construct validity, it is 
hypothesized that all of the measures should have some amount of 
positive interrelationship to be considered measures of vocational 
maturity. The data on these intercorrelations is presented in five 
tables and on the basis of this evidence the authors found six indices 
which were internally consistent and positively interrelated out of 
Boron twenty which were earlier postulated and tried out. These 
gs indices seem to measure two dimensions of vocational maturity 
in the ninth grade : orientation to choice tasks and use of resources: 
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The first dimension with intercorrelations ranging from *29 to :57 
seems fairly well established and defined. It consists of the following 
five indices : % 


(i) Concern with choice 

(ii) Acceptance of responsibility 
(iii) Specificity of information 
(iv) Specificity of planning 

(v) Extent of planning 


The second dimension, use of resources, consists of one index of 
the same name and is less well established. The other fourteen indices 
which were hypothesized as measures of vocational maturity were 
found to be unrelated to each other and to the above mentioned six 
indices. This casts doubts upon their construct validity, that is, on 
their conceptual adequacy as indices of vocational maturity in the 
ninth grade, but they might prove to be good predictors of vocational 
adjustment or measures of vocational maturity at a later stage. 


Thus, the authors point out, vocational maturity at this age 
level consists of orientation to vocational choice tasks and perhaps use 
of resources in becoming oriented to occupations. It consists of be- 
haviour in which the subject looks ahead, considers what the future 
may hold for him, and engages himself in thinking, planning and 
actions which may help him meet the future. 


Chapter IV presents the details of the centroid factor analysis 
and subsequent principal axis factor analysis that were carried out 
with the twenty-seven elements or components of the above mention- 
ed five indices. The following five factors were extracted : 


(i) Planning Orientation- a general factor 
(ii) Independence of work experience 
(iii) The long view ahead 
(iv) The short view ahead 
(v) The intermediate view (contributing only 3 percent vari. 


ance) 


To further understanding of the measures of vocational maturity 
this study also reviews their correlations with some other variables, 
which appear relevant to such measures. Chapter V describes 28 
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ae: : : s 
such predictor variables and their interrelationships. The author 

i i i se- 
surmise that these variables might be causes, concomitants, or con 
quences of vocational maturity. 


* 


As reported in Chapter VI age and intelligence were among the 
'"biosocial variables studied and (as expected) in this group of ninth 
grade students, age did not show any significant positive correlation 
with vocational maturity. The rclationship with intelligence is low 
but statistically significant. Parental Occupational level, which is 
also the best established measure of socio economic status, was most 


significantly correlated to three of the four indices of orientation to 
vocational choice dimension. 


Other variables which showed statistically significant positive 
coefficients of correlation with Vocational Maturity are : family coh- 
esiveness, school curriculum, cultural stimulation, boy’s vocational 
aspiration level, agreement between levels of aspiration and 
expectation, school achievement, participation in school activities, 

` participation in out-of-school activities and adolescent independence. 

Parents’ educational level, birth order, work values and adjust- 
ment were some other variables which were studied but were not 
found to be significantly related to vocational maturity. As even 
the statistically significant correlations were modest in size, the 
authors remark “it is obvious that there were many ninth grade boys 
who possessed one or more of these characteristics but were not 
vocationally mature, and also that many boys who were oriented to 
vocational choice lacked some of these characteristics”. 


Chapter VII describes the actual performance of the group on 
various measures of vocational maturity. The authors present vivid 
Pictures of vocational behaviour with 


the help of twenty figures in- 
cluding three profiles. 


The profiles depict the variations in different 
areas of vocational behaviour as obtained in the case of a boy with 
high VM total, another with an average VM and a third with a low 
VM. Vocational maturity as assessed throu 


as "behaviour in preparation for vocational choice, as planning and 
looking ahead". The lack of Statistically significant 


among the consistency, crystalization, 
ence and wisdom indices lead to the 


gh this study is defined 


intercorrelations 
independence of work experi- 
conclusion that “in grade nine 
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vocational maturity is not characterizable as goa! attainment, as the 
having of consistent, realistic preferences nor as having begun to 
make a place for oneself in the world of work". 


The final chapter of this monograph presents implications for 
education and guidance and is therefore worthy of note by guidance 
workers as well as educationists though one shoula remember that 
Conclusions are specifically derived from a small number of ninth 
grade boys in Middletown. Of particular significance is the conclusion 
that while mental ability can be sufficiently well appraised by this 
time to providea good basis for estimating the amount and level of 
€ducation which is likely to be appropriate for an individual, the 
data of this study suggest that a substantial number of boys are not 


Yet ready in the ninth grade to decide specifically on a future occu- 
pation. 


The authors suggest. that the objective of education at this stage 
should be, in so far as careers are concerned, to help the students to 
become ready to make a series of choices. Understanding of the life- 
Stages immediately ahead and orientation to later stages could be 
fostered through discussion of developmental tasks faced in adoles- 
cence and of various ways to cope with such tasks. Students of this 
Srade also need to be given a broader perspective on the world of 
Work specially regarding the duties, conditions of work and oppor- 
tunities in the preferred occupations. 


Referring to the interrelationships that were found to exist 
between vocational maturity and living in a culturally stimulating 
environment and with achievement in a variety of activities, it is 
Concluded that itis obviously one function of education to do what 
it can to Provide such an environment and to encourage students to 
take advantage of such activities. One realises painfully how far 
behind expectation, are the majority of schools in our country in 
this respect, This very realisation however points towards the heavy 
"esponsibility which a school counsellor and for that matter all gui- 


dance Workers have to shoulder. 


As regards actualappraisal and counseling it is suggested by the 
Authors that counsellors would do well to supplement ability and 
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interest measures with assessment of vocational maturity. While 
the procedures used for assessment of vocational maturity in this study 
involve a time-consuming process of interview analysis, the hope is 
expressed that the workers in the Career Pattern Study may ata 
later stage be able to evolve a questionnaire for this purpose. For 
the present there is no substitute for information and insight obtained 
‘through interviews and home-made questionnaires. 


Since a large number of boys in the ninth grade are not ready 
for vocational or educational counselling of the “directional-decision- 
making” type, working with vocationally imature boys involves get- 
ing clues as to how each one of these may be helped to improve 
his orientation and then helping him to find, use and evaluate appro- 
priate experiences. ‘It is counselling to develop readiness for choice, 
‘to develop plan-fulness.” 


Emphasising the dynamic nature of the individual and the de- 
velopmental nature of vocational choice, Super suggests that guidance 
at this stage should proceed on a tentative, step by step, develop- 
mental basis. “Limiting and postponing specificity of choice will 
keep most doors open as long as possible, allowing additional explo- 
ration" is a significant piece of advice given to the counsellors. 


However,reading through this chapter of the book guidance workers 
will realise that the trend today for early choice of curricular courses 
leading to committment for specific vocational lines is somewhat be- 
yond their control. The planners of education could perhaps be 
persuaded to make a change if we in this country provide them with 
concerete evidence of the vocational maturity or otherwise of our own 
school boys. Stimulating research is one avowed purpose of the 


publications planned by Dr. Super under the Career Pattern Study 
project. 


As a wholethis monograph raises many more questions than it 


answers and the findings are very tentative. In spite of this it is a 


definite though small step in the direction of theory building in the 
field of vocational guidance and as such will be hailed by all educa- 


tional research workers and most of all by workers in the field of 
guidance. 


C. Dhar 
Shrimati C, Dhar i i - 
Guidance, Delhi. is a Counsellor in the Central Bureau of Educational and Vocational 


TEST REVIEW 


NON VERBAL TEST OF INTELLIGENCE Ages 9 to 17 years; 
1962 ; group ; Single form ; 20 Minutes ; Dr. G.H. Nafde, Institute of. 
Vocational Guidance, 3 Cruickshank Road, Bombay 1. 


This test was constructed by the author to meet the need for an 
intelligence test which would be suitable for use in our country and 
which could be used as a non-verbal group test for assessing the in- 
telligence of “different groups of persons who speak different langu- 
ages”, There is really an extreme dearth of such tests of intelligence, 
though the need for them is very great in the country. The NVTI, 
therefore, is really a substantial contribution to test-development in 
India. 


The test seems to be applicable to students of class V to XI and 
for ages from 9 to 17 years. Theactual administration time of the 
test is 20 minutes. There are four sub-tests, each requiring 5 


minutes, 


The NVTI seems to have been constructed on principles similar 
to those of NIIP 70/23 and other tests. The four parts making the 
Whole test are : analogies, water-reflection, series and classification. 
Each of these sub-tests contains twenty items and is preceded by six 
Practice items for which no score is given. All the items are of non- 
Verbal nature and multiple choice type. They seem to be measuring 
general mental ability which, on scrutiny of items of the sub-tests, 
appears to be mostly “relational thinking". A small variance of 
Spatial visualization may also be expected. The factor analysis has 


revealed that the test isa unifactor one, all the four sub-tests having 


high saturations of the first order factor, Tt is difficult to say whether 


this is factor ‘g’ ine 

sme rea e Other Fer ley Ti ROS Hadad, 
the sufficient i of known factorial content in the matrix, B 
Y high correlations ofthe test with the NIIP 70/23 E 
an 


TOBressive Matr; 
atr : 
ices test which are widely claimed to be tests of gene 
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ral intelligence show that the NVTI is a test of general intelli- 


gence, though one would certainly expect a small perceptual speed 
factor also. 


Items have been selected on the basis of several techniques such 

as product-moment ‘r’, tetrachoric ‘r’, difference between upper and 

| lower 27 percents, gradation of responses in the upper, middle and 
sa lower groups, item-difficulties and discrimination power of the alter- 
“natives. Such thorough item-analysis should result in an efficient 
and valid test. The reviewer, however, considers some items to be 
‘quite poor as the multiple-choice distractors for them are not 
"close? and "competitive? among themselves. Examples of such 
items are 11, 17, 18 and 20 of analogies test and 12 of ‘series’ test. 
The instructions for the ‘water-reflection’ test are rather vague, since 
they do not clearly convey to the subject how the figures should be 
held on the surface of the water. The phrase *'vertically on the sur- 
face of water’’ does not convey the same idea that the author has in 
mind. Instead of ‘water’, ‘mirror’ would have been more appropriate. 


The final test was administered to about nine thousand students of 
different categories, viz., high school boys and girls, college students 
ofarts and science, first year of B.E, B. Chem., B. Text., students 
of medical science, students of Prabodh and Pravin classes of Hindi, 
career masters and students of D. Ed, The population has not been 
defined precisely, it is difficult to say for which group the test was 
specially constructed. The item-analysis was done on a population 
of 168 students of tenth grade. Considering this, the test appears 
to be constructed only for this group. But the final form was admi- 

. mistered to quite a different and highly heterogenous population of nine 
thousand. It cannot be assumed that the difficulty valucs and 
discrimination values of the items obtained on the basis of the pre- 
vious sample of 168 students will hold good for the later sample of 
9000 students of different categories. It is surprising to find that 
though the test was administered to 9000 students, for computing 

reliabilities very small samples consisting of 48 to 134 subjects 
were selected. Precision of a psychometric tool 


depends upon 
the size of the sample. Again, it is not 


i known how these 
individuals oñ whom reliabilities were established, were selected 


out of the whole lot of 9000 and which age groups, grades or cate- 
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gories they represent. Hence, evaluation of reliability coefficients as 
mentioned in the mimeographed manual is not possible till the de- 
tailed information is available. Reliability coefficients as quoted 
in the manual show that the test is fairly reliable. But the question 
may be raised : reliable for whom, for which age-group, for which 
grade, for which category of students ? — 

Validity coefficients are computed from samples as small as those į 
having only 29 cases. Such a small group of students can hardly be ©. 
descriptive of any population. The dependability of any coefficient —' 
of validity is contingent upon the size of the sample on which the S.E. 
is based. The smaller the N, the larger will be the S.E. Out of three 
validity coefficients with school marks of three schools, only one is 
Significant at .01 level, one is not significant at any level and the | 
other is significant only at .05 level. Validity coefficients against 
teachers’ judgements computed from samples in which Ns are 22, 27 
and 31 by setting 5x6 contingency tables cannot be expected to be 
Stable and hence are misleading. It is difficult to interpret these 
Coefficients as C is not a satisfactory statistic, especially so when the 
Sample is very smalland classification of categories is as fine as 5x5 
table. It is rather surprising that the test correlates with the NIIP 
70/23, on the principles of which it has been constructed, to the extent 
of only .51 while with the Hindi verbal test of intelligence of the 
Central Bureau, its correlation is .62. The difference is highly 
significant which is unusual 

Norms have been prepared for grades V to XI (boys) of Bombay, 
for grades IX, X, XI and B.E. of Delhi Polytechnic and for grade 
VIII of three higher secondary schools of Delhi. Grade norms are 
based on small samples. A sample of 500 to 600 can hardly be 
Tepresentative of the school-going population of a particular grade of 
à big city like Bombay, especially when schools and classes are select- 
ed as clusters in the sampling design. Hence, the obtained norms 
have to be used with caution by the test-users. 

Despite these limitations the test has great promise as a tool for 
assessing general intelligence. With improvements pointed out in this 
` review, the test should prove to be very useful. The reliabilities and 
validities of the test certainly will have to be re-established on large 


representative samples of specific populations. R.P. Bhatnagar 


Shri R. P. Bhatnagar isa Counsellor in the Central Bureau of Educational and 
Vocational Guidance, Delhi. 
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ABSTRACTS 


tco S. ARBUCKLE AND ANGELO V. BONY, Client- 
“Centred Therapy in Counseling Students with Behaviour Problems, 
© Journal of Counseling Psychology, Vol. 8, No. 2, 1961, pp. 186. 


The present study seeks to measure the effectiveness of client- 


“centered therapy in counselling students classified as behaviour 


Bigplems in two junior high schools in Massachusetts. 


| The subjects were 36 students who were undergoing daily after- 
school detention, and were classified as major behavior problems by 
teachers and administrators. These students were divided into three 
groups which were matched on variables, age, I.Q. etc. 


Students of group A (experimental) were released from after- 
school detention, on the condition that they would report toa school 
counsellor weekly, and were engaged in client-centered therapy by 
two counsellors, during that period. Group B and C received no 
counselling. The initial counselling session was defined for each 
member of group A. They were told that they could utilize the hour 


anyway they liked, py talking to the counsellor or in the occupational 
library. 


The desired outcomes of counselling were assumed to bean 


improved correlation between the actual and ideal-self, increase in 


peer acceptance and decrease in rejection and clarification of educa- 
tional and vocational objectives. 


The Q-sort technique, quantitative 
behaviour rating scale 


» sociograms and interviews were some of the 
techniques used to measure these outcomes. Pre-and post-counselling 
comparisons were made for all three groups on these measures. 


The following changes were found in group A after the twelfth 
week of counselling : 


The mean correlations between ideal and actual-self as measured 
by Q-sort techniques were higher than before ; on the teachers’ be- 
haviour ratings there was a statistically significant difference in the 


50 


% 
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means of pre- and post-counselling, so also the investigation showed 


a marked improvement in the status of students’ educational and | 


vocational objectives. Group B and C revealed no changes in these. 
None of the groups was able to gain a greater acceptance by peer 
group but group A was less rejected at the conclusion of the study. © 


A limited follow-up was also done and the members of the group 


: : L V^; 
A were informed that they could continue with conselling now 


only on a voluntary basis. The number of self-initiated counselling 
contacts was quite good. Thus the study has also demonstrated 
that client-centered therapy may be effective even when notsought . 
voluntarily, rj" 
S. Qayoom . 

CBEVG 


F.A. NUGENT, The Relationship of Discrepancies between Inter- 
est and Aptitude Scores to other Personality Variables, The Personnel 
and Guidance Journal, Vol. 39, No. 5, January 1961, pp. 388-395. 

Working on the assumption that both aptitudes and interests 
are personality variables, the interaction of which has some effect 
on adjustment, the author put to test the hypothesis that “High 
School boys with marked agreement between interests and aptitudes 
will show more favourable scores on a psychological inventory 
than will high school boys with marked discrepancy between interests 
and aptitudes," 


Out of a total sample of 684 grade XI middle class male students, 
two criterion groups, each consisting of 51 students, were selected. 
One group showed highest degree of coincidence of interests and 
aptitudes and was called Low Discrepancy Interest-Aptitude (LDIA) 
Group. The other group, called the High Discrepancy Interest- 

Aptitude (HDIA) Group, had highest degree of interests aptitudes 
divergence, The two criterion groups—LDIA and HDIA—did 
Not differ significantly from each other on intelligence. 

"n For selection of the criterion groups, discrepancy scores for 
fach individual were computed on Differential Aptitude Clerical, 
Mechanical and Numerical Tests and the three comparable scales 


& eH the Kuder Vocational Preference Record- a measure of vocational 
Interests, 


E 
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"The “Galifornia Psychological Inventory was administered to 
each of the subjects. The CPI has 18 scales, each measuring 
socially desirable behaviour tendencies such as sense of well being, 
: m sociability, self-acceptance, etc. For this study only 17 scales were 
P hotvever used. The scale measuring feminity was not used. Both the 
! criterion groups were compared with each other by grade levels on 
» two criteria of adjustment : 

St 
(1) Profile Elevation Score (PES) : mean of the standard scores on 
17 scales of the CPI for a given person. 


(2) Adjustment Index Score (AIS) : average of the ratings by 


v à MORES A 
i two. expert judges of each individual’s CPI profile on a 7 point 
adjustment scale. 


Comparisons were also made on scores on each of the scales of 
the CPI. t 


The findings supported the hypotheses. Grade II LDIA group 
was found to be better adjusted than the grade II HDIA group on 
both the criteria of adjustment—PES and AIS. The former tended 


to show more social maturity, self control, sense of well being, com- 
munality and intellectual efficiency, 


The criterion measures did not differentiate grade 9 LDIA from 
grade 9 HDIA, although on individual scales measuring sense of 
well being, communality and intellectual efficiency, the former grouP 
fared better than the latter. Scales of the CPI measuring social 
skills such as capacity for status, sociability, social presence did not 
differentiate the criterion groups at any of the two grade levels. 


The author was led to conclude that : 


(1) Interest Aptitude discrepancy does affect adjustment. The 
congruent groups tended to be realistic, resourceful and productive 


whereas the discrepant groups tended towards more constricted 
thought, inefficient use of resources, self-doubt and unrealism 


(2) The effect of discrepancy shows some relationship to develop- 
mental processes, since the extent and intensity of maladjustment 
tended to increase from the 9th to the 11th grade individuals 


* d 
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Iu * 
e (3) Individuals with low interest aptitude discrepancy do not 
differ significantly from those with high discrepancy, with regard to 


social skills. 


The author hopes that these findings will be substantiated by »" 
* a 


those from another large scale study being conducted by him. Ko 
P. Rohila 
.GBEVG 
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AUSTIN E. GRIGG, Client Response to Counsellors at Different 
Levels of Experience, journal of Counseling Psychology, Vol. 8, No. 8, 
1961, pp. 217-222. : 

y 
À 
Problem = n 

Theaim of the present study is to show how clients' reactions 
differ in regard to the three levels of professional counsellors, viz. 
(a) Ph. D. counselling psychologists (b) counselling trainees who have 
completed a year's interneship and (c) inexperienced counselling 


trainees who had not.completed an interneship. 


Method 
Allclients who received counselling at 


Counselling Centre were asked to complete a Glient Obser 
unselling interview. In all 
d tosix psychologists with 
n approved 


the University of Texas 
vation 


Report immediately after their final co 
there were 249 forms which were assigne 
the Ph. D. from different universities who had completed a: 
psychology, six experienced 


Programme in counselling and clinical 
d counselling trainees. 


counselling trainees and four inexperience 


The clients were asked to indicate the following in the Observation 


Report 1 


(a) the counsellor's reaction to the client ; 


(b) the client's reactions to the counselling experience ; 


(c) the technique employed most often by the counsellor to begin 


the counselling interview ; 
(d) a summary appraisal of the counsellor ; 
(€) a comparison of the counsellor during the first interview with 


erview on four scales that 


the counsellor during the last int : 
client status, counsellor's 


reflect judgement about counsellor- 
+ 
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use of questions, counsellor’s use of interpretations, amount 
of counsellor talk ; 


(£) a rating of how the client felt during the typical counselling 
hour. 


(g) an appraisal of whether counselling had proved helpful. 


Results. 


1 


2. 


Clients reported that : 


. When beginning the counseling hour, the experienced counsellor 


(Ph. D. and the experienced trainee) tends to wait and allow the 


client to initiate the discussion whereas the inexperienced 
counsellor plays a more active role, 


asks questions or tends to 
set the topic for the hour, 


Counsellors in both experienced groups Tefrain from making 


suggestions and giving advice whereas inexperienced counsellors 
_tend more often to give advice and to make suggestions. 


A. 
Both the experienced and inexperienced trainee groups utilise 
interpretations more often than the Ph, D. counsellors. 


The interviewers with the least experience and training give 


advice and make suggestions more often than the better trained 
counsellors. ‘ 


Clients of both the experienced groups felt that the experienced 


counsellor allows the client to control the hour more often than 
the inexperienced trainee does. 


The clients were asked to indicate wheather the counselling had 
been very helpful, moderately helpful or not helpful. 187 out of 
219 clients felt that they had derived some benefit from counsel- 


ling, but feelings about improvement were ind 


ependent of the 
experience of the counsellor. 


or 
O 


Discussion 

In the present study the two experienced groups appear to elicit 
more similar reports from their clients than the inexperienced group 
which seems to function differently in some of the behaviour 


reported. $. 


The results of the present study support the impression that 
as counsellors acquire more clinical experience, they change from 
being more active and verbal and tending to give interpretation and 
advice to being more careful listeners and partners with the client 


in assisting the clients to work through their problem. 
> _S. Bhatia 
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Greetings to the NVGA 


The National Vocational Guidance Association of 
America will mark the 50th Anniversary of its founding 
at its convention early this April. Boston, which has 


been associated with the beginnings í he vocational 
erica, has b 


guidance movement in Am 
selected as the venue for thi 
an important milestone bot 


NVGA and in that of | ance. The. 


largest division of the Am rican Person nel and Guidance 
hip of more than 8000, and 


Association, witha. membership 
also the oldest, having helped te found the APGA in 
1951. ! 

The Guidance Review feli 
occasion of its golden annivers 


success in its efforts to contr 
nce in the years 


citates the NVGA on the 
ary and wishes it every 
ibute to the progress of 
vocational guida ahead. 
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GUIDANCE AS AN INSTRUMENT OF NATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


B. De* 


_ The two main concepts of the paper are: guidance and national 
development. It seems logical, therefore, to analyse the connotations 
of these two concepts, and then synthesise the two, thus completing 


the logical sequence. 


Guidance 
It has been rightly said that probably no tem has been more 
he word guidance. What does 


loosely or more incorrectly used than t 
hat it is nol. Crow and Grow (1) 


| direction. It is nol making 
he should make for himself. 
life”. If guidance is not 
gain, guidance “is 


it precisely mean ? Let us sce w 
have aptly stated that “guidance is no 
decisions for another individual which 


It is not carrying the burdens oFanother's 
To quote them a 
unsellors to. an individual 


develop his own point of 
Accord- 


all these, what is it really? 
assistance made available by competent co 


of any age to help him direct his own life; ; 
d carry his own burdens". 


the individual, not his pro- 
h of the individual in self- 
lfdirection is the 


View, make his own decisions, 4n 


ing to Jones (5) “the focus of guidance is 
he growth 


blem, its purpose 1s to promote t 
isation and se 


direction”, Opportunity for self-real 

keynote of guidance. 

lives in a highly complex 

e response patterns satis- 
In his relations with 

social and recreational 


conscious]y or uncons- 


An individual, by the very fact that he 
Social milieu, is required to develop desirabl 
fying both to himself as well as to his society. 
other persons in home; school, occupations 
activities, he is influenced by factors which, : | 
ciously help or hinder his adjustment. Guidance 1s designed to assist 


him in his adjustment to all phases of living- 


Tata yep a Gis ga NES La E ge 
“Dr, B. De is Director of the State Bureau of Educational and Vocational 
Guidance, Bihar, at Patna. 
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National Development 

Development, in the present context, means both material and 
cultural. Some may even prefer to substitute the term “spiritual” for 
cultural, meaning thereby that national development in the true sense 
does not refer merely to material affluence but also to richness in 
matters of the spirit. I will not enter into the controversy whether 
spiritual development is or is not possible without material affluence. 
For the great mass of people the great patriotic saint Swami Viveka- 
nanda’s counsel that religion cannot be taught'to hungry souls, holds 
good. The nation as a whole can be expected to be sensiti 
cultural and spiritual values only when its ba 
are satisfied to a reasonable degree. 


ve to 
sic and primary needs 


There is another aspect to this problem which also requires care- 
ful consideration. The texture and tempo of development are inex- 
tricably linked with the social and political objectives which a country 
has set for itself as the final goal for attainment. Means have to be 
related to ends, and the means which a democrati 

d to be inapplicable in a country 
which professes to be totalitarian. This is a crucial issue which 
cannot and should not be lightly brushed aside. In a totalitarian 
country decisions taken by a few at the top are imposed on the 
country as a whole, whereas in a democratic country, which respects 
the dignity and freedom of the individual and guarantees a number 
of fundamental rights, this is unthinkable. A clear and constant 
realisation of these two facts in any programme of national develop- 
ment is therefore imperative. In the present paper, the constructive 
role of guidance will be considered in relation to (1) the field of educa- 

‘tion and (2) the country’s developing €conomy, the two areas in 
_ which the guidance movement in this country will have to operate for 


. Some time before its utility in other spheres 


is realized and 
appreciated. 


p ca 
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understand his abilities and interests, to develop them as well as 
possible, to relate them to life goals, and finally to reach a state of 
complete and mature self-guidance as a desirable citizen of a democra- 


tic social order........-^ 


One cannot train individuals for life in a democratic state 
merely by rules and indoctrination or by the establishment of emo- 
tional loyalty. The only effective training for citizenship in a demo- 
cracy is practice in democratic living...--.. training for living in a 
democracy and guidance as exemplified by carefully organised person- 


nel programmes, are one and the same process," (8) 


The country has therefore rightly given priority to the progra- 
mme of expansion of education at all levels. That this taskis tremen- 
dous will be clear from the following figures : in 1955-56 about 51 


percent of the children of primary school age were in school, 18.2 


per cent-of the junior high school age, and 8.4 per cent of those of 


high school age. Expansion in eduation is also accompanied by 


programmes of reformation, as the pattern of education established | 


about 100 years ago by the British to maintain their colonial rule 
s of independent India. One of these program- 
struction undertaken during the Second Five 
field of Secondary Education. 


cannot serve the need 
mes of educational recon: 
Year Plan has been in the 

Among the many important recommendations of the Beg 
swami Commission on Secondary Education (which submitted its 
report in 1953) the one regarding the establishment of multipurpose 
reaching consequence. The importance of 


schools is of the most far- 
be | overemphasised. Kabir (6) 


this recommendation cannot s 
ation of Secondary Education, states “Secon- 


boys and girls just when they are changing 
The whole period of adolescence is! 
Since the onset of 


writing on the reorganis 
dary education deals with 
from childhood into early youth. 


thus covered by secondary education... : 
mergence of differences in tastes and 


tcater to the diverse needs of the 
ntmust find in the school something 
The only way of doing so is to 
f studies which will ensure that 


d something to suit his or her 


adolescence is marked by the € 
aptitudes, secondary schools mus 
adolescent,......-- Each adolesce 
which calls out its latent qualities. 

offer a more diversified course 9 


every pupil in the school can fin 
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taste Multipurpose schools are expected to make Secondary 
Education significant and creative for pupils with diverse tastes 
and aptitudes”. Another important change concerns the school 
leaving age. In this connection the resolution of the Gentral 
Advisory Board of Education, January, 1955, states “The end of 
secondary education at 17 plus should mark a terminal stage in edu- 
cation and prepare students for life". 


The acceptance and introduction of a guidance programme, how- 
ever limited it is to begin with, both by the Centre and the States is 
therefore a move in the right direction. I will go further and state 
that a well organised guidance service is a sine qua non for the 
achievement of the objectives of the reorganised pattern of secondary 
education. Unless the formal and traditional educational system 
which is predominantly centred round the class, subject matter and 
examination, gives way to a guidance centred education, the present 
reorganisation of secondary education will create more problems than 
it can hope to solve, 


meet the rapidly rising demands of semi-skilled, skilled and highly 
skilled personnel for the various developmental projects, the youth of 
the country will have to be Systematically. guided into courses of 
training which will equip them for the urgent national tasks ahead. 
‘In our efforts to do this, it is vita] that the happiness and free choice 
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vocational guidance is to ensure that the young as well as the adult 
iob seekers are provided with clear and precise information about the 
jobs open to them. Another aspect is to help the job seekers to a 
realization of their own aptitudes and potential capacity for working 
happily and well in the work of their own choice. If these objectives 
are to be achieved, vocational guidance must start early so that young 
people can, when they are at school or college, make right decisions 
with regard to the courses of study they offer. Not only are their 
choices to be made in keeping with their intelligence, abilities and 
interests, but what is more important is the consideration that the 
choice needs to be carefully related to the occupations which are 
accessible to them. Nothing can be more frustrating to them than 
the infructuous pursuit of careers in which chances of employment are 


remote, 


Viewed in this context, the vocational guidance programmes 
introduced, though very haltingly, both by the Gentral and the State 
Governments, are essential components of national development. We 
hope that'as the guidance programme in our country gains momen- 
tum, *the production and dissemination of occupational literature 
such as career pamphlets, handbooks of training facilities, etc. and, 
most important of all, the personal intimate talks of trained vocational 
guidance experts and counsellors in the schools and employment 
exchanges will do much to contribute to the vocational maturity of 
our young people and help them to enter occupationsin which they can 
obtain, within the limits of their capacity; reasonable satisfaction and 
happiness". 

Conclusion; An Assessment 

n of the role of guidance “ideally con- 
w any light on the current practice of 
emarks in this connection may there- 


The preceding expositio 
ceived” does not, however; thro 
guidance in our country. A few r 
fore not be altogether irrelevant. 

The task of providing trained counsellors to a the NG 
There are over 16,000 high schools in India 


i f them have 
of which 1,465 are multipurpose. In course of time all o , 
attern of education. At present even in 


to adopt the multipurpose pi 4 č b 
the 1,465 multipurpose schools where a diversified syllabus has bcen 


schools is a colossal onc. 
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introduced, ‘no provision has been made to make available to each 
school the services ofa full time school counsellor. The policy of 
the States is not only divided on this matter, but what is more distres- 
sing, apathy and disinterestedness characterize the attitude of the 
authorities toward guidance in general and guidance services in 
schools in particular. The inescapable consequence of this has been 
that not only has no firm policy and programme phased over the 
different plan periods been formulated for providing school counsel- 
lors to all the multipurpose schools, but also, the guidance services 
‘have failed, even after a trial of six years, to get a firm foothold in 
those schools where they have been introduced. 


So far as the present Prospect of vocational guidance is concerned 
things are not, I am afraid, very encouraging. Discussing the pro- 
gress of the guidance movement in India, Fletcher and Riddle (4) have 
remarked : “conditions during the past seven years have not changed 
appreciably since Barnette (1) wrote, ‘Effective vocational counselling 
must operate where there can be relatively free choice concerning 
work, where parental influence is not the dominant factor, where 
many different kinds of work have dignity and suitable economic 
rewards, where strong prejudices against certain types of work 


.are not operating. In India, practically none of these conditions 
exist’.”? 


Notwithstanding all this, let me not end with a note of despair. 
I have only indicated above some of the obstacles which have to be 


steady development and progress of the guidance movement in India. 
I now wish to conclude by quoting the following optimistic remarks - 
of Fletcher and Riddle (4), “the size of the task to be accomplished is 
almost overwhelming. Ho 


from India to the north, was not climbed for many centuries, Finally 
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THE PARENT’S ROLE IN GUIDANCE 
—A New Frontier for Student Personnel Counselors 


Philip Harris* 


One area of formal guidance in the schools today which has 
been most neglected, but which holds the greatest promise for the 
future, is parent guidance. Although extensive training is now pro- 
vided for a profession or an occupation, little assistance is offered to 
the newly-married couple facing one of the most challenging human 
responsibilities —the rearing and education of children, The average 
Parents want to doa good job of raising their offspring as useful 
Citizens. But they need the assistance of educators who are willing to 
share the fruit of their own special knowledge and experience. Such 
à partnership with parents can be a great aid to the over-burdened 
and under-staffed guidance department as it seeks to helpa maximum 
number of youth in adjusting to a confusing and complex twentieth- 
century world, 


By right, and in fact, the parent is the child’s principal counselor, 

Just as parents have the primary duty to educate their children, so 

_ they have the basic obligation of providing sound guidance to them. 

Any guidance endeavors of the school should be based on this premise 

for educators only supplement the counsel given to students by their 

Parents, The influence of parents ona child’s life decisions is for- 

midable. It is the task of the school also. to aid the parent so that 

the young person makes the correct decisions and attains optimum 
personal development. 


* It is understandable that, in this age of rapid technological 
changes, vocational opportunity and persona] challenge, parents 
would look to the guidance specialist to help them discover, develop, 

seh and direct all of the God-given potentialities of the child, Parents 


* Dr. Philip Harris is Fulbright Professor, United States Educational Founda- 
tion in Indja. 
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possess the opportunity to assist today’s youth to become tomorr ad 
successful adults. However, the faculty in general, and the dh à 
worker in particular, must help parents to understand the RES DA 
television and the space age ; to project themselves into the future ri 
4s to determine educational and vocational possibilities for th 2 
children in the decades ahead; to appreciate the school and M 
guidance department's objectives and practices; to utilize good "n 


ciples of mental hygiene and right living in their families 


Such a plan for cooperative and complementary child formation 
by parents and educators must begin with the pre-school youngster 
and continue through higher studies. How to accomplish this will 
Before examining the methods for help- 


be the subject of this paper. 
ole as guides, it is useful to realize 


ing parents to fulfill their natural r 
the advantages of such emphasis through the student personnel services 


of the school. 


Values of Parent Guidance 
A parental guidance program strengt 


efforts in the following ways : 
in the amount of time and energy they 


(1) Teachers are limited 
can devote to helping pupils solve their problems and mect 


life’s challenges. Trained counselors, even on the high 
school level, are few in number and can guide only a fraction 


of the student hody. Any sound guidance practices, there- 
lize with their offspring will lessen 
hool counselors to do more 


hens a school’s guidance 


fore, that parents can uti 
the educator’s load and permit sc 


effective work. 

(2) Prevention of more serious problems should 
any parental guidance effort. If parents can be alerted to 
signs of emotional disturbances, tO the effects of broken 
homes or rejection, to their children’s needs (especially psy- 

to the acceptance of their children regardless of 

then many difficulties in school 


be the aim of 


chological), 
] talent or limitation, 


ded. 


specia 
will be reduced or avol 
(3) Through their contact with parents, 
' insight into the family background of 
better able to understand each child. 


educators may gain 
their pupils and are 
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(4) Parents gain a greater appreciation of the school’s program 


and the teacher’s efforts. As a result, they may give increased . 


support to school activities, for they truly appreciate every 
endeavor made for their child’s improvement. 


Some of the means for translating these values into realities 


through the school’s guidance efforts are as follows : 


Parent Clubs 

Teachers are familiar with various home-school groups, such as 
the Parent Teacher Association and Fathers! or Mother's Guild app- 
roach. Such organizations, however, should have a two-way 
"The parents may raise funds for special school projects and assist in 
other ways; the school should provide, in turn, programs that help 
the members do a better job in their role as parents. Parents with 
exceptional training and skills may be willing to aid pupils and other 
parents with special knowledge and experience. For 


speakers for a Career Day can be recruited from a Parents' 
parents who are doctors, nurses, 
to address the parent group. 


among the pupils? parents may o 


effect. 


example, 
Guild; or 
or psychologists, can be called upon 

Volunteer workers of all types from 
ffer free service to the school. 


A well-functioning parent club 


delinquency and offer good leisure-t 
and children. 


can be a deterrent to juvenile 
ime activities for both parents 
It not only will bring the school and home into closer 
cooperation, but also may promote greater harmony and understand- 
ing between parent and child. j 


Parent Forums 


Tt is best that parents be invited 
f distinct grade or age levels, such 
Y grades, or the pre-adolescant of 
will be some common meeting ground 
The student's intellectual, vocational, social or moral 
development can Serve as the basis for a number of group conferences: 
This type of affair can be conducted in Various ways. One is to have 


à guest or facult ss is followed by questions 
from the floor, s in a specialist whose talk i5 


together who represent children o. 
as the upper, middle or primar 


adolescent period. Thus, there 
for discussion. 


Y speaker whose addre 
Another procedure bring 


> J r v aa 
i a a RS T 
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discussed by a panel of parents with a faculty member as moderator. 
Parents of the graduating or senior class often profit from an educa- 
tional forum to which representatives of high schools (or colleges), 
which the graduates will likely attend, are invited for individual 
questioning or group discussion. j 

These general meetings of parents are most effective when they 
do not take more than two hours for the total program. They may 
be preceded by some type of audio-visual aid while the assembly hall 
is slowly filling up. Sometimes, a film on adolescence or family 
mental hygiene may be projected and then followed by a discussion 
led by one of the faculty. Usually, parent forums are held in the 
evening, but a week-end or holiday afternoon may prove appropriate. 
Refreshments served after such events help teachers to meet the 
parents in a relaxed, social atmosphere. 1 


Parent Group Conferences 

These conferences are small group meetings of parents and a 
teacher. Ifa guidance counselor or school psychologist is available, 
these conferences may be arranged with him. These group interviews 
run from fifteen to twenty minutes and give the parents an opportu- 
nity to present their parental impressions and experiences and to hear 
the educator's evaluation of their child. Such interviews have great 
potential for “preventive” counseling in educational, vocational or 
social areas. The technique is most effective when these conferences | 


are arranged for parents with a common problem. For example, the 


parents of students failing the same two school subjects, or the | 


parents of pupils who are truant, or the parents of students who are 


withdrawn and antisocial, or the parents of “exceptional” children— 
such natural groupings will permit the process of multiple counseling 


to take place. The teacher-counselor must prepare for the conferences | i 


"by studying the family background and be thoroughly familiar 
dents whose parents make up - 


with the "cumulative records of the stu 
the group. 
s been reported on a variation of 


Some interesting research ha 
Chico State College 


this procedure by Professors Saw and Mahler at 
in the United States. Their group counseling approach included both 


Parents and students. It centered around underachieving pupils and 
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involved a series of eight sessions where freedom of expression was 
uppermost. First, students were asked to sit ina circle of six with a 
counselor, while the parents sat off to the side as observers. Then, 
after personal introductions, students were asked to express their 
feelings as to why they were underachieving. The sessions were 
Structured around key topics or questions. After thirty minutes, the 
positions were switched, with the parents in the circle and the youth 
as observers. Prior to such meetings, it is helpful if both parents and 


students fill out an inventory of their attitudes toward each other and 
School, 


Gradually, parent and offspring will gain insight into their own 
personal relationships and understanding as to why the child is not 
obtaining better grades. A plan for improvement can be developed, 
and a gap of time between the fifth and the last two sessions will 
Permit them to try out these ideas in practice. Then, the final 
guidance periods can be devoted to reports of success or failure, as 
well asa realistic review with implications for the future. The 
initial results of this technique indicate that such fam 
become a useful'part of the school guid, 
Individual Parent Guidance 

Teachers and administra 


individual basis to discuss the 
ently, 


ily counseling can 
ance program, 


tors have long met with parents on an 
ir mutual concern—the student. Frequ- 
such meetings were concerned with a 
problems, abilities, potential and plans. 

can be made more effective by the use of 
For example, with the student’s permission 
dotal records, 


n analysis of the pupil’s 
However, this old technique 
Some modern approaches. 
> his autobiography, anec- 
test results and inventories may be interpreted and 
discussed with parents. Another useful procedure is role-playing— 
the teacher Switching to the role of the parent or the child, and possi- 
bly the parent switching to the role of the student. Or, the youth 
may be invited to attend the session to explain. his feelings or position, 
or to “role-play” his parents. 
Parent Bulletins and Reports 

In addition to the Writte: 
schools, bulletins which inte 
Prepared to help parents gai 


n reports commonly given to parents by 
pret standardized test results may be 


n greater. insight into their child's abilities | 


A 
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aptitudes and interests. A newsletter can be issued by the guidance 
department, principal, or parent organization on: community guid- 
ance and psychological resources; suggested means of helping a child 
with specific physical psychological or social problems; a bibliography. 
of free or inexpensive publications useful in the the guidance of youth, 
of use to parents; scholarship or student aid opportunities; entrance 
requirements oflocal institutions of higher education; projects for 
family group recreation; adolescent needs and conflicts; and principles 
of good human relations in the home. 

In working with modern parents, it is wise to consider the 
ve taken place in parental attitudes toward education 
The Ghanging American Parent by Daniel 
R. Miller and Guy E. Swanson (New York, John Wiley and Sons, 
Inc., 1959) is but one example of published reports that provide much 


Many guidance books for teachers contain a 
A recent volume, for 


changes that ha 
and their goals as parents. 


light on the subject. 
chapter or two on working with parents. 
Guidance in the Elementary Classroom by Gerald and Norma 
Kowitz (New York, McGraw Hill Book Company, 1959) devotes the 
«Counseling with Parents”. Another recommended 
ng edited by Dreikurs-Corsini-Lowe- 


example, 


last chapter to 
work is Adlerian Family Counselt 
Sonstegard (University of Oregon Press). 

o aid the parents to fulfill their God-given 
children will undoubtedly prove 
ards attaining the objectives: of 
on teacher time and energy, and 


The school’s attempt t 
responsibilities as guides to their own 
fruitful in the good accomplished tow 
the school guidance service, in saving 
in the good public relations thus promoted. 
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RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN PERSONALITY AND 
VOCATIONAL CHOICE 


L. C. Singh* > 


During the past twenty years considerable progress has been 
made in the development of a theory of vocational choice. The 
§reatest emphasis has been on linking vocational development 
with personality development. The process .of vocational develop- 
ment starts early in life. It comprises the Stages of vocational 
preferences, choices, entry, establishment and retirement. The scope 
of this article being limited, only the general relationship between 
Personality and vocational choice will be considered, 


Theoretically, one may expect certain kinds of relationships 
between Personality and Vocational choice or preferences. Accord- 
ing to Super’s (12) self-concept theory, “the preferred Occupation is 
one in which the individual expects to be able to be the kind of per- 


son he preceives himself as being, to assume a role which 


is congenial: and compatible with the self-concept.” How- 


According to the need theory an individual selects an occupation 


. Which, according to his concept of it and as he sees himself in it, will 


Satisfy adequately the needs that he feels 
to fulfil. When a Person chooses a professi 
may be, he tends to build up a concept of 
needs, Darley and Hagenah (1) say that t 


dual, namely his needs, values and motivati 
ment of interests, which i 


the strongest pressure 
on, whatever the reasons 
it in accordance with his 
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many respects reflects one’s personality. The findings of some of the 
studies are discussed below. 


From their study of the relationship between achievement motive 
and occupational preference, Minor and Neel (8) concluded that (a) 
there is a significant positive relationship between the achievement 
motive and level of occupational preference; (b) subjects with moderate 
and very low achievement motive tend to be more realistic in their 
occupational preferences than those with very high achieyement 


motive. 


Forer (3) found that emotionally disturbed persons, i. e., persons 
with emotional conflicts, tend to reject many occupations in which 
they arelikely to beable to function and succeed economically at 
least at a marginal level. Such occupations involve mechanical, 
computational and clerical as well as scientific activities. Essentially 
they appear to dislike routine activities calling for specified duties and 
compliance to standards set by others. 'They tend to prefer occupa- 
tions allowing freedom of sel.-expression even though the likelihood 
of success is low. Such occupations involve literary, persuasive and 
musical activities. 

Persons of different kinds of personality, then, seck to enter 


rtant to them by the way in 


occupations which are peculiarly impo 
The occupational 


which they characteristically handle their poblems. 
decisions of disturbed persons do not necessarily lead to vocational 
adjustment. Often the need subserved by the vocation is one of 
€scape from feelings of inadequacy or from intolerable ume 
demands or it may represent a futile search for status which the 


individual cannot obtain in his daily living. 


The choice of an occupation is an expressive act which reflects 


i i iity. Occu- 
the person's motivations, knowledge, personality and aniy i 
rather than a set of isolated work 


Pations represent a way of life, 
t only to use 


skills and functions. To work as a carpenter means no 
tools but also to have a certain status; role and = unique pattern of 
living. In this sense the choice of an occupational title represents 
n regarding the person's pers 


lland (5) has developed a personality 


1 onality. 
Several kinds of informatio 


"Based on this rationale Ho 
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inventory (Vocational Preference Inventorv) em 


ploying occupational 
titles. According to Holland, 


the inability to make discriminations 
among occupations is indicative of conflict and disorganized self- 


understanding. Just as the inability to make everyday decisions is a 
result of conflicting motivations, so the inability 
negative choices of occupations within the Holl 
ference Inventory is a sign of conflict. 


to make positive or 
and Vocational Pre- 
Further in order to obtain 
additional information about this inventory Holland intercorrelated 
the H.V.P.I. with Form A of Gattell’s Sixteen Personality Factor 
Questionnaire (16PF). The correlations indicate that preferences for 
occupational titles are significantly related to a number 


of personality 
variables. By implication, these 


relationships suggest that vocational 
choice is, in part, a function of the personality. 


Izard (7) found that there were substantial 


and apparently 
meaningful differences 


between experienced engineers and main 
hberal arts students on ten of the fiteen Edw 
Schedule scales, 


Deference, Order, 


ards Personal Preference 
Engineers were higher on needs Achievement, 


Dominance and Endurance and lower on needs 


Affiliation, Intraception, Succorance, Abasement and Nurturance. 


oborated by Harrison, Tomblem and 
Jackson (4) who utilized projective techniques, 


These findings were corr 


a personality inventory 
and clinical interviews. Small and others (11) have also found that 
personality in the form of needs is related to occupational choice 
provided the occupation is defined with precision, If it is accep- 
ted that personality differences do exist in occupational groups, say 
in terms of psychological needs, it can be hypothesized that 
occupational preferences will have a significant relationship with 
some of the personality needs of the individual. Dipboye and 
Anderson (2) have recently collected data regarding the description 


: ! : 
of occupational Stereotypes as perceived by.a group of High School 
seniors in Central New York, According to these findings scientists 
are presumed to manifest in their behavi 


our relatively high needs for 
Endurance, Change and Achievement, 


Busold as quoted by Roe (10) has suggested that some of the 


deep psychological factors of importance for vocational choice 2! d 


success are drives, positive and negative, expressed aims and 
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ambitions, strength of will, self-confidence and initiative, and work 
types etc. He points out that we know little of the interrelationships 
of these factors and of the vocations to which they are pertinent. 


| The attempts to get at these more deep seated factors have been 
| few and they are necessarily time consuming and difficult. Careful 
^ and prolonged clinical studies must be carried out if we are to have 

a real understanding of the relationship between personality variables 
| and occupations. 


; The above mentioned findings leads us to conclude that persona- 
| lity traits do not seem to have a clear-cut relationship with occupa- 
tional choice as do intelligence, aptitude and interest. The lack of 
| relationship may be due to the lack of highly precise tools and suitable 
| research designs. It seems quite possible that further research will 
enable us to find significant personality) differences, in terms of 

personality needs, among occupational groups. For certain occupa- 

tions, if not for others, itis possible to construct a picture of the 

typical personality. Although these personality patterns can never 
? be so clear-cut as to provide us with a scientific basis for occupational 
choice, the understanding of the typical personality pattern for a 
particular occupation will enable us to provide orientation toa pupil 
about the kind of fellow workers he may expect to find in that 
It may help him to judge whether he will ind. the work 
The choice becomes more appropriate 
es and work situation are suited to his 
to his dominant needs. 


occupation. 
and associates congenial. 
if he finds that the job activiti 
personality endowments and satisfying 
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THE FOREIGN SCENE IN GUIDANCE 


Technical institutes for girls in Italy 

. In Italy at present about eighty per cent of pupils seek employ- 
ment after completing their elementary education. Girls form a 
large proportion of those who leave school to find jobs. Separate 
girls’ professional institutes have been set up to provide them techni- 
cal training in preparation for employment. The courses in these 
institutes are periodically modified to meet the demands of the 
labour market. The courses covering from 2 to 4 years comprise 
applied art (such as embroidery, textile designing, weaving, uphol- 
stery), commercialstudies (such as typing, shorthand, commercial 
correspondence), secretarial service for industry, commerce, agri- 
culture, etc. Students who have successfully completed the course 
are granted certificates qualifying them to take charge ofan artisan 


workshop, a handicraft centre, etc. 


Higher professional schools provide advanced training, in home 
management and other careers suitable »or women, to those girls 
who have undergone the preliminary vocational training. These 


technical and vocational training schools have been established by the 


Ministry of Public Instruction. 


= * * 
„~ Reading retardation not due to lack of intelligence —— 
In a survey of the causes of reading backwardness of school 


of age Edna Johns, educational 
cation Authority, found that the 


backward readers approximates 
most back- 


children between 7 and 9 years 
psychologist of the City of York Edu 


distribution of intelligence among 
to normal. The sample of 1300 children represented the 
ward ten percent of the age group: Some of the other nee ies 
(a) Boys comprise nearly 70 per cent of the backward readers, (b) on 
more difficulty in associating shapes with 
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se from their combination. (c) Defects cf 


learners seem to have 
Sounds and in making sen 
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vision, of hearing and especially of speech were often found 
together with retardation in learning to read. (d) Backwardness in 
teading was due in some cases to changes of school or interruptions 
in schooling, and other cases to unsuitable teaching methods, (e) 
Reading retardation was a symptom of emotional disorder which 
occurred together with family difficulties (f) Backwardness of this 
Kind runs in some families where stimulation is lacking. Perhaps the 
most interesting finding was that some children, mostly boys, who 
are not reading at 7, begin to read by the age of 9 and quite a few 
late starters catch up. This phenomenon is explained by Johns as 
due to later co-ordination of nerves and muscles in boys. 


* * * 


"Sector Counselling” for Underachievers 

Stephen Golburgh and James Penney of Boston University have 
advanced a specific limiting technique, called “Sector Counselling” 
for dealing with underachievers. An academic underachiever is-one 
who has the measured ability to achieve a level of academic success 
significantly above that which he actually obtains, According to the 
investigators a considerable body of emprical data and informed 


speculation has accumulated that seems to show a relationship ' 


between a personality factor, hostility and underachievement. Under- 
achievement. satisfies unconscious hostility towards parents and 
associated authority who demand academic success from the under- 
achiever. 


Itis contended that psychotherapy in the conventional sense of 
personality assessment and reorganization is not the best way to deal 
with underachievers. In facta much narrower 
personality reorganization is what is needed. 
technique of *Sector Counselling''is based on the 
causes of the symptom, inability to study (which is the major difficulty 
verbalised by the underachievers), can be therapeutically focused 


upon. ‘Sector counselling’ differs from other types of counselling in 
these ways: 


goal than the total 
The specific limiting 
assumption that the 


1, The material considered in therapy is deliberately limited 


to a particular symptom and its causes in 


so far as they can be 
identified. 
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2. Reorganization of the total personality is not the goal and 


the client digressions into conflict areas not directly related to the 
symptoms are discouraged by the therapist. 


Nghe primary focus is on speedy rehabilitation rather than 
long term therapy. 


4. When the causative conflicts point to areas other than the 
sector under examination they are dealt with only as necessary to 
resolve the problem of the sector. 


‘Sector counselling’, according to Golburgh and Penney, is more 
realistic in bringing the counsellee to a level of understanding that 
will enable him to shift the direction of his emotional energy towards 
effective academic effort. 


K. V. Nair 
CBEVG 
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RESEARCH NOTES 


. Class VIII annual examination marks as predictors of success in 
higher secondary classes. 


At present the allocation of students to various curricular streams 
in class IX is done mainly on the basis of marks obtained at the 
annual examination of class VIII, the criterion being either total 
marks or certain percentage of marks in selected subjects. The 
GBEVG has taken upa study of 
predictors of success in higher secondary classes in order to ascertain 
empirically the validity of these criteria. 


class VIII examination marks as 


The aim of the project is to determine the combination of. subjects 
which should be taken into consideration for selecting students for 


the science, commerce and arts streams, as well as to evolve the 


weightage of marks for each combination of subjects which will lead 
to the best selection, 


* * * * 


A study of the self-concept of bright underachievers. 

Educators have become concerned about the achievement of thc 
gifted and the bright students as many potentially able students are 
poorly motivated toward academic achie 


üievement, fail to go to college 
and do not enter high-level occupations, Various social, cultural, 


familial and personal factors interact to determine to what extent 
potential ability will be translated into achievement, Among these 


- the self-concept of the individual is thought to have considerable effect 
on the level of his achievement. 


The purpose of the study undertaken by CBEVG is to develop a 
measure of the self-concept which will enable us to know how bright 
underachievers and achievers feel about themselves and thus to dif- 
ferentiate between the two groups. This understanding of the self 
concept of bright underachievers as well as the tool developed for the 
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study will, it is felt, be useful to counsellors in working with such 
C9 


students. 


* E ^ B 


Survey of problems of high school students in India. 

Since an effective programme of guidance is one which is based 
on the needs and problems of students, a knowledge ofthe extent and 
nature of the problems of secondary school rebus is in 
necessary. 


The CBEVG has therefore undertaken this project which has a 
two fold purpose : (a) to develop a tool for understanding the pro- 
blems of secondary students, which, when translated into regional 
languages, can be used throughout the country, and (b) 
to conduct a survey of problems of secondary school pupils in 
India. 

A Student Problem Checklist has already been prepared in Hindi 
and will be translated into some regional languages. NAA 
will probably be conducted in Bihar, Gujarat, Kerala, Madhya 
Pradesh, Uttar Pradesh and Delhi, and will cover approximately 
15,000 students. The problems will be studied in relation to such 
variables as state, grade, sex, religion, urban/rural and socio-econo- 


mic background. 
* * * * 


Employment Market Studies 
According to the employment market studies of the National . 
the following shortages of workers were reported 


Employment Service, 
he quarter July-September 2 


by employers all over the country during t 
1962: à 
Engineers, Civil, Mechanical, Electrical. 
Overseers, Civil. 
Draughtsmen and Tracers. 
Physicians. 
Nurses, Midwives and Nursing Attendants. 
Pharmacists. 
Sanitary Inspectors. 


University Teachers, Arts and Science. 


sR 
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NEWS FROM HERE AND THERE 
Delhi 


Shri J. S: Gulati, formerly Research Officer in the DGE & T 
and author of the career pamphlets in the YMCA vocational 
guidance series, has been appointed State Vocational Guidance ` 
Officer in the Directorate of Employment, Training and Technical 
Education of the Delhi Administration. 


* * * 


The Delhi Educational and Vocational Guidance Association 
arranged an interesting talk on ‘Principles of Vocational Counselling” 
by Dr. D.W.McElwain, Professor of Psychology at the University of 
Queensland (Australia), who is currently in India as an ILO expert. 


* * * 


Directorate-General of Employment and Training 
The following publications recently brought out by the DGE&T 
will be of interest to guidance workers : 
1. Guides to Careers 
(a) "Teacher, Nursery Education (English and Hindi) 
(b) Teacher, Basic Education (English) 
(c) Armature Winder (English) 
(d). Turner (Hindi) 
(e) Proof Reader (Hindi) 


9. Two posters emphasizing the importance of vocational train- 


ing (English, Hindi and other languages). 


and "Technical Training Requirements of 
orkers in the Scientific lnstrumtents 


5 


Educational 
Production Procesa wW 


Industry. 
The publications are 


National Employment Service n € 
* 


distributed through the Directorate of 
ach State, 


* 
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With a view to meeting the shortage of technical personnel 
required for defence establishments and factories engaged in defence 
production, short-term training courses in some of 
trades have been introduced at 
from Ist February, 1903. 
can be had from the Dire 
Scheme in the States. 


the engineering 
Industrial Training Institutes/Centres 
Further particulars about these courses 
ctors in charge of Craftsmen Training 


* * * 


Kerala 


During 1962-63 the State Bureau of Educational Research and 


Service organized training courses of three weeks duration for 
Career Masters in s; More than 


that the remaining twelve educational dist 


ricts will be 
covered in the next two years. 


In 1961-62 the Bureau had already 
_ trained about one hundred teachers, 


Work is in progress on th 


€ following guidance tools: (a) A non- 
verbal test of intelligence CO: 


nsisting of four sub-tests for the age 
Sroups 13-15 years, The test will be ready shortly, (b) A verbal 
test of intelligence consisting of eight sub-tests. 


out has been carried out. (c) An intelligence tes 
school age groups. 


The preliminary try- 
t for use with primary 


for a career, 


Maharashtra 


üt Y in the State to ‘conduct 
such a course, ; if : 


es e 


_—— 
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The Institute's Vocational Guidance Bureau and Child Centre 
renders psychological testing and counselling services to schools in 
greater Bombay. The Institute reports that the services are in great 
demand not only among the schools but also among parents. 


x * * 


Uttar Pradesh 

Manovigyan Shala, Allahabad has undertaken a number of new 
test construction projects. Item analysis of the Stanford-Binet Test 
of Intelligence (Form L) and Pidgeon’s Non-verbal Test of Intelli- 
gence is in progress. Norms are being developed for engineering stu- 
dents for the Differential Aptitude Test Battery. The manual for the 
Thematic Apperception Test has becn published, and the manual for 
the Bureau’s Test of Intelligence (BPT 13) is being prepared. 


* * * 


West Bengal 


A symposium on ‘Student Vocational Guidance Movement in 
India and the USA" was organized jointly by the Bureau of Vocational 
and Educational Counselling (of the Vocational Guidance Society, 
Calcutta) and the United States Information Service at the St. 
Xavier's College, Calcutta from the 15th to 19th of January. The 
five day programme which covered various aspects of the. guidance 
movement in the two countries, was inaugurated by Dr. B. Datta. 
D.P.I. of West Bengal. The keynote speakers were Dr. Perin H. 
Mehta on ‘Guidance Services in Indian Schools’ and Dr. Philip 
Harris, who spoke on ‘Guidance Services in American Schools. The 


topics on the following days included: Measurement in Guidance, 


Test Development in India, 
Guidance Services for the Menta A s 
Bengal, and a Brains Trust on Problems of Suidance Movement in 
India, An exhibition on ‘Guidance in Action? specially artenged for 
the occasion, was a great attraction. Nine local 'orgatizations as 
s the OBEVG and the DGE&T participated in the symposium; 
«Guidance and Education’ was simultancously organi- 


The Schools Role in Mental Health, 
My Retarded, Guidance in West 


well a 


A workshop on 


ta. 
zed for the B.T. students of Calcutta AO LEM 
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ABOUT OURSELVES 


The Bureau has recently brought out the following publica- 
tions : 


Guidance Movement in India 
Survey of School Guidance Services 
You and Your Future 

Know Your Air Force 


Know Your Navy 


Orientation to Defence Services in Secondary School (Suggestions 
for Training Teachers) 


Four leaflets in the series ‘Guidance in Schools’, viz., The Mean- 


ing of Guidance, Why Guidance is needed, Guidance 
Functions—Educational and Guidance Functions—Voca- 
tional. 


They can be obtained free of cost from the Bureau. 


4 , * » 
Four Career Conferences were arranged in four local schools by 
the staff and trainees of the CBEVG asa part of its programme of 
training and promotional activities. 


2 * 


* * s * ' 
' The Bureau’s staff training programme for the first quarter in- 
cluded training in the use of Content Analysis as a research method 


by Dr. Helen Walker, USAID consultant; a lecture entitled “Com- 
ments on intelligence testing’ 


g” by Dr. D. W, McElwain, ILO consultant 
with DGE & T, and a lecture on * Origin, 


Status of guidance in Chile’? by Prof. Rocabado Munez, 
Educational Guidance, Pedagogical Institute, 
Santiago. A Canadian film entitled 
a comparison of child rearing practic 


development and present 
Professor of 
University of Chile, 
‘Four Families’ which presented 
€s in four cultures, with a com- 
At ‘ 
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mentary by the famous cultural anthropclogist Margaret Mead, 
attempting to relate the rearing practices to the nati 


onal character, 
was also a part of the staff training programme. 


* * * * 

Smt. Chandrakala Dhar, Counsellor, has been deputed to attend 
the nine months Training Course in Research Methodology organized 
by the National Council of Educational Research and Training. The 


course is the first of its kind to be organized in India and weare sure it 


will make an important contribution to the development of educational 
and psychological research in our country. 


* 


* * * 
The first annual general meeting of the Guidance Trainees 
Alumni Association was held on March 12, 1963 at CBEVG. Shri 


L.C. Singh (1961) presided. The Director of the Bureau addressed 
the group. 


It was decided to amend the constitution. with respect to the 
composition of the Executive Committee to allow for the appoint- 
ment of three regional secretaries each of whom will be responsible 
for the programme in his region. Sarvashr 


i L.C. Singh (1961), P. 
Rohila (1962) and G.M. Thukral (1963) were elected 


General Secretary and Treasurer respectively, and Sarvashri Cals 
“Dogra, A.G. Oliver and D.N. Khandanga were elected Regional 
Secretaries for North, South and East zones respectively. 


President, 


Among its activities for the current year, the association proposes 


to organize an employment information service for the alumni who 
are looking for jobs or want to change their present jobs. Persons in 


need of such information should write to the General Secretary. 


The association has also undertaken a follow-up study of the 
alumni, 


i H.M. Kanade 
CBEVG . 
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BOOK REVIEW 


THE COUNSELOR IN A CHANGING WORLD by GC. Gilbert 
Wrenn, The American Commission on Guidance in American 


Schools. Washington, D. C.: American Personnel and Guidance 
Association, 1962. 


This isa unique book in the sense that for the first time the 
counsellor's tasks and responsibilities are discussed in relation to the 
economic, political and social change that will take place in the 


future. As the author writes in the Introduction, “This Report, 


above all, looks to the future. It Proposes a blueprint for school coun- 


selling and for school counsellors that reaches into the next decade or 
more, It emphasizes the crucial fact that there is only one way we 
can continue to serve the youth in the years ahead and serve them 
well. We must understand the new social forces that are influencing 
young people, as well as the rest of us and we must learn to apply 
new psychological insights into the nature of the individual.” 


The report has been prepared by Dr. Wrenn at the specific 
request of the American Personnel and Guidance Association which 
desired that American counsellors may be properly apprised of and 
prepared for their tasks and responsibilities in the future. An Advisory 
Commission consisting of counsellors as well as non- 
appointed to give Dr. Wrenn an Opportunit 
views. The views and the analysis of the 
Dr. Wrenn's. 


counsellors was 
y to discuss and clarify, his 
future scene are, however, 


The book is entirely devoted to cou 


nselling and its future on the 
American scene, 


Hence projections a 
needs of American students, 


American labour f. orce, 


y to be very differ 


ent from those about 
for example, 


the U.S.A, Take, some of the Projections about 
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American society given in the chapter on N 


ew Directions in American 
Society. 


Re-emphasis upon achievement and excellence 


will become 
more evident, 


largely as a reaction to the Communist 
challenge. 


The national emphasis upon material comfort will 
and probably increase, 
demands it. 


continue, 
partly because the national economy 


The Indian economy in the future years will be geared to quite differ- 


ent tasks. Similar Projections about India will have to include the 
effect of growing unemployment and increased facilities for primary 


and secondary education on the tasks of guidance workers. 


as 
wing example: The effect of automation 


be as drastic as that of 


Oceupations requiring brainpower such 
as the designer, machine man, programmer for the automatic machine 


and electronic computer, will increase. The number of professional 
and technical workers will increase from 1960 to 1970 by 40 


per cent, whereas the number of unskilled workers will 


show no 
increase. 


Besides understanding the environment ofthe future, the coun- 
sellor will also have to reckon with the changes in the understanding 
of the.individual that are taking place asa result of the long-range 


‘esearch programmes undertaken at present. The counsellor will have 


to modify his conception of human abilities, as well as of emotions and 
Of motivation. The counsellor will have to catch up with the advances 
in Psycho-analytic concepts, self-theory, existentialism, and above all 
With theories of learning, particularly the researches stimulated by 


BF, Skinner's studies of “operant conditioning.” As implications’ of 


Skinner’s theories are opposed by Rogers, the counsellor will have to 
read Rogers in conjunction with Skinner. 


Th the area of personality appraisal, the counsellor will have much 
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to draw from the findings of the “bold and formidable" YS 
TALENT of John C. Flanagan, which has involved 58 test and DH 
tory scores on each of 440,000 high school students. “These ae 
of ability, aptitude, achievement, and background factors provide t ui 
largest and most complete reservoir of information about secondary 
school students ever collected in this country.” 


i ight 
The counsellor’s thinking will also have to be recast in the lig i 
i na 
of the findings from the long-range research projects on UN o 4 
i reer rn Stu 
development now under way, particularly the Career Pattern Study 


conducted by Super and his associates at Teachers College, Columbia 
University. The vocational 


to be combined with cross- 
individual. 


development emphasis will have 


sectional approach in the study of the 


The:counsellor’s tasks changing in the light of changes in the 
school system have also ‘been discussed by the author. While the 


talented students will continue to receive a great deal from the coun- 
sellors, the children handicapped in various ways will not be neglected. 


"The author lays particular stress on the needs of culturally handi- 
capped or deprived students. 


Although the guidance programme will 
be for all students, 


the counsellor will have to decide how best he can 
apportion his time. The counsellor will also have to take into account 


the effect of. growing reduction in the number of school districts. The 
following changing 


procedures within the shool will affect the guidance 
programme : 


l. A more widespread use of television, radio and films in in- 
struction. 

2. Use of programmed instruction using mechanized learning 
units (“teaching machines”) and programmed textbooks. 

3. 


Changes in classroom teaching, 


as for example the system of 
teaching teams, 


will enable one teacher, perhaps the most 
competent of the team in a given subject, to present a lecture 
on a given topic to a number of classes simultaneously. This 


frees the regular classroom teachers for individual work with 
other students. 


4. Grouping of students on the basis of ability (not intelligence). 


S 
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The counsellor will have to play a part in curricular changes, 
based on his familiarity with changes in the student population and 
the specific community culture. He will also be concerned with the 
changes in admission policies of colleges and in the character of other 
forms of post-high school education. The counsellor will also have to 


bear in mind that an increasing number of American students wili 
/ study and work in other countries, 

The Report includes an account of what counsellors do at present 
and what they think they should do in the future. 
data from two studies of secondary school coun 
elementary school counsellors, and also upon data collected in Project 
TALENT on counsellors, the guidance programme and the school 


Programme. Responses of this type were also obtained fro: 
of best-known counsellor educators, 


^ 
thing really new in their responses. 


This is based upon 
sellors and one of 


m a sample 
There does not seem to be any- 
Finally, the author examines the training of the future counsellor. 
There will be greater emphasis on individual behaviour dynamics, 
1 developmental psychology and on the study of culture. W 
4 parents and other school people will be considered a 
* work with pupils. i 


on 
ork with 
s important as 


The book aptly illustrates how. sensitive the process of guidance 


and counselling is to the changing social, economic, technological and 
industrial conditions of the individual’s environment. 


What are the 
implications of this book for counsellors in India ? The majority of 


them would remark that when they have not adequately studied the 
conditions of the present environment, how can they think of condi- 
tions in the future ? While this is manifestly true, counsellors 
‘Cannot ignore the reality that the students whom they counsel will 
Stow up into a different environment from the one in which they are 
now. We cannot lose sight of the fact that in India, as in all develop- 
ing Countries, the pace of development is faster today than it has been 
during any other period of history, and Wrenn’s thought provoking 
Heatise should stimulate us to make attempts to project ourselves into 
(Pe changing world in India. ^ 

H.P. Mehta* 


hta, is Assistant Director, (Vocational Guidance) in the Directorate- 
mploymentand Training, Ministry of Labour and Employment, 


enera] 
lew Delh 5 


Y 
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TALENT AND SOCIETY: NEW PERSPECTIVES IN THE 
IDENTIFICATION OF TALENT by David CG McClelland, 
Alfred L. Baldwin, Urie Bronfenbrenner and Fred L. Strodtbeck, 
Princeton, N. J. : D. Van Nostrand Company, Inc., 1958. 


Never in the history of democratic nations was the need for 
` tifying the talented at an carly age and training 
their fullest extent felt so keenly as it is now. 


iden- 
them to develop to 


In the competition 


between the totalitarian system, where the individual is subservient 


to the State and the democratic way of life, where the individual h 
a place of his own while he serves the State, 
attention to 


as 
the need for greater 
the talented, who will be the future Jeaders of 
keenly felt. But the question bet 
at an early age. 


society, iS ~ 
ore the educator is how to find them 


- A more basic question, which however has to be 


answered before any attempt is made to identify the talented is, what 
is meant by talent? 


*Talent and Society', which is a report of a Committee on Identi- 
fication of Talent appointed by the Social Service Research Council 
of America in 1957, attempts to answer the above question. Consisting 
largely of psychologists and sociologists, 
with the responsibility of bringing their e 
research and theory to bear on talen 
the task of the committee “to find new ‘gadgets’ for selecting talented 
young people, but to plough up new ground and to dev 
perspectives that in the long run mi 
tests’. 


this committee was charged 
Xperience in basic personality 


t identification, It was not 


clop research 
ght permit the construction of such 
After working for four years on various aspects of the pro- 
blem, the committee presented its re 
most valuable study for all those intere 
fication of talent. 


port which now constitutes a 


sted in research on the identi- 
In the words of the members of the committee. “ 
reviews the problems we discovered in trying 


a fresher look at talent identification 
our search for.a solution to these pr 
both theoretical and practical, 
years of study”. 


it 
to take a broader and 
» the research we undertook in 
oblems and the new perspectives, 
We felt we had achieved afier four 


The report is divided into six chapters, 


Issues in the Identification of Talent 


The Measurement of Skill in Social Perception 


namely, 
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Achievement and Social Status in Three Small Communi- 
ties 


Family Interaction, Values and Achievement 


The Role of an “Ability? Construct in a 


Theory of 
Behaviour 


Review and Prospects 


The first chapter should be of great theoretical value to the 


research worker. It goes deep into the meaning of the term ‘talent’ 


and tries to clarify important issues like the differenc 
ed potential’ and ‘talented performance’, 

variables in the prediction of talented perfor 
constancy of various traits over time, and the way in which they 
develop throughout childhood, ete. A framework for research is 
provided by showing that (A) certain antecedent conditions (like heredity, 
cultural values, family structure, socio-economic 
attitudes) produce (B) a person with 
emotional stability, values, motives, 
who interacts with (C) a situation w 


€ between ‘talent. 
the role of intervening 
mance, the problem of 


Status, parent 


grades, 
eadership, . 

Such problems as lack of fit between 
in later life, linearity of relationshi 
predicted performance, 


performance in School and 


p between test performance and 
meaning of good performance, 
tial talent, cultural differences in occupational achievement, etc, are 
also discussed, | 


loss of poten- 


On the basis of its explorations the Committee discovered certain 


areas of research which had been neglected in traditional Works and 
therefore moved on to 


planning research in these areas to fill the 
Three Main areas were taken up : X 


ETAN Non-academic type of talented behaviour 
v : S 
[d $55. (3) Non- 


intellectual determinants of achievement 
(3). Theoretical analysis of the nature of talent. 


"m UA 


gaps. 
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The next four chapters deal with the researches in the above 
three areas conducted by the Committee. Specific problems were 
taken up. Thus social sensitivily and subjective standards for success 


in life which are related to the first area have been dealt with in chap- 
ter 2 and 3, 


Chapter 4 deals with research on some patterns of values, motives 
and interests which seem unmistakably to favour the development of 
talent potential. It also contains useful information on the problem 
of talent development since the researchers were able to study not 


only children but their parents and the relationship between the two 
generations. 


Chapter 5 which is an attempt to fit the talent identification and 


development way of thinking about things into a general theory of 
behaviour is the most interestin 


g and thought-provoking chapter of the 
book. 


Chapter 6 which is a general summary of both the research find- 


s for the better identifica- 


nect the loose threads of 
whole. 


ings and some of their practical implication 
tion of talent tries to help the reader to con 
his thinking and fit them into a composite 


The book is written in a rather terse style but it provides reward- 


ing reading. Itisa must for all those who intend to launch upon any 
g S 


Project on talent identification and development. 


Bager Mehdi* 


* Bager Mehdi is Senior Psychologist in 


). the Central Bureau of Educational 
and Vocational Guidance, Delhi, : 


| 
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ABSTRACTS 


GEORGE G. GONYEA, Appropriateness-of-Vocational Choice as a 


Criterion of Counseling Outcome, Journal of Counseling Psychology, Vol. 
9, No. 2; 1962, pp. 213-219. 


The study seeks to evaluate the e 


ffectiveness of various types of 
vocational counsellin 


g, the criterion being r 
ness of vocational plans. 


University of Texas Testin 
counselled in 1958-59, 


atings of the appropriate- 
The subjects were 227 former clients of the 


g and Counselling Centre, who had been 


The client-subjects were assigned at random to 
staff-counsellors, The numb 


1to13. Three Statements of 
each subject, 


one of thirteen 
nt ranged from 
al objectives were obtained for 
nselling and 
S were then 


er of interviews per clie 
vocation 
i.e. befor counselling, 
one year after last counselling sess 
rated for appropriateness b » On the basis of 
the client's tested interests and abilities, on a six-point scale ranging 
extremely inappropriate, The 
ional Interest Blank, 


eneral ability test 
tional tests used by individual counsel 


from “extremely appropriate” to «« 


lors. 


The study revealed that nearly half the sam 


ple of 297 Clients 
changed their vocational 


plans from pre-to-post 
and about 60 per cent of these chan 


appropriateness. The change in e 
was significantly greater among clie 
had been rated inappropriate, 


counselling, 
ged in the direction of greater 


ducational and vocational plans 
nts whose precounselling objectives 


After one year the follow-up study 
showed that only 29 percent clients Were still pursuing their post 


‘counselling Vocational objectives. Post-counselling and. follow. 

ratings of appropriateness were highly correlated, the direction of the 
shift in appropriateness from pre-to post-counselling was also highly 
correlated with the shift from pre-counseiling to follow-up. Changes 
in 4PPropriateness-of-vocational choice measurable 
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immediately 
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after counselling seemed to be a valid predictor of long-range 
trends. 
* * 


LYLE D. SCHMIDT, Concepts of the Role of Secondary Schoo! 


Counselors, The Personnel aud Guidance Journal, Vol. XI, No. 7, 1962, 
pp. 600-605. 

The purpose of the study was to identify the concepts about the 
role of secondary school counsellors as perceived by counsellors them- 
selves and as perceived by secondary school principals, and to compare 
the similarity between the two role-concepts. 

A four-phase approach to the study was pursued. Firstly a 
sample of Q-sort of 50 statements of possible counsellor responsibilities 
was selected, which contained five categories of responsibilities with 
an appropriate and inappropriate statement for each category. 
Secondly a sample consisting of counsellors and principals of 48 secon- 
dary schools in Missouri was selected, 24 pairs of counsellor-principal 
being from urban schools and 24 from non-urban. Each counsellor 
was asked to sort out these Q-sort statements according to what he 
Was currently doing and what he believed he should ideally do. 
Similarly each principal was asked tosort these statements according 
to what his school counsellor was currently doing and what he should 
ideally do. The data were acy analyzed and correlations were 
computed. 

The following conclusions were drawn from the research study. 
The ideal function of secondary. school counsellors as perceived by 
them was counselling the students with personal, social, vocational and 
educational problems, making test interpretations to. individual 


i students, identifying exceptional students and interviewing students 


. referred. by teachers. There was a positive relationship between the 


tions of councellore? ideal role. 


actual and the ideal roles of the counsellors as seen by the counsellors 


themselves and the principals. The counsellors did not perceivea 


greater similarity between their actual and ideal roles as compared 


to the principals. There was a correlation of .61 between the coun-  . 


sellors’ and principals’ perceptions of the counsellors’ 


actual role and . 
an average r of .60 between the VET 


and principals’ percep- 


- S. Qayoom. 
CBEVG | 
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VALEDICTORY ADDRESS =- 
FOURTH DIPLOMA COURSE 
; Raja Roy Singh © 5 s NE 


ARR. >k 
our friends, ~ 
be going back ~ 
I haye no doubt that you have profited 
much from this Training Course which has been designed with a 
great deal of care and into the working of which 'considerab 
ence has gone, 


This is the first time I am confronting the trainees, 
who have completed their training course and will 
to their respective States. 


le experi- 
I do hope that the foundations of your knowledge 
-aS counsellor are somewhat sounder than those on w 
claims to it are based. Prof. Menon has called me 


but I am sure that you have better foundations t 
claim to. ; 


hich my own 
a counsellor 5 
han I can lay 


I quite appreciate that the Training Course must have set you a 
very fast pace. One academic year is too short a period for the adequ- 
ate theoretical and practical preparation ofa counsellor. Iquite Supe E) 
thize with your feeling about this course being over-crowded, but : 
then life is also rather. over-crowded, and when you go back to the ^, 
schools you will find that your colleagues, the teachers, are also very 
over-crowded. You will also find that the cla ; 


sses where they teach 
are also very over-crowded, - So, it is the very exacting times we are 
going through and it 


is certainly a part of our duty to bear the - ; 
burden of making a better world for those who are to come aftergu 
us. This training period should be considered 
for further intensive and extensive work. A good 
7 should enable the trainee to understand and 

^. philosophy of guidance, and should acquaint h 


‘only asa beginning 
training programme 
accept a. wholesome 
im with many of the —— | 


* "This address has been reproduced fr m a tape-recording of ‘the address. delivered - 
by Shri Raja Roy Singh, Joint Director, National Institute of E ucation, New 
Delhi, to the trainess of the Fourth Diploma Course in Educational and Vocational 
Guidance at the CBEVG. Sie EUIS lina e dA n LAT 


ELLA 
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tools and techniques which he will be called upon to use in his work. 
It should also provide him with opportunities for developing his 
~ personality in the direction of maturity, chiefly through attitude 
changes and perceptual shifts. Iam sure that the training imparted 
to you by the Central Bureau has asits base a strong and sound 
philosophy of guidance, but as I have just mentioned, everything that 
is desirable is not achieved at the end of the training course. Re- 
— member, this is only a beginning. Make the best use of what you 
. have learned here in solving the manifold problems that lie ahead, 


and make efforts to increase your knowledge and skills throughout 
your professional career. 


You will certainly have to face a number of problems, adminis- 
trative as well as technical and I suppose you in turn will create 
quite a number of problems ! When you try to set upa programme 
of guidance, whether it be ina state bureau or ina secondary school 

-youmay not get an ideal atmosphere for implementing your ideas. 
Administrators may not be as understanding or cooperative as you 
Want them to be; parents and teachers may not be aware of the 
important problems in the area of pupil personnel work ; they may 
not understand much of what you want them to understand, All 


those other persons with whom you have to deal will, quite often, 
have their own problems, prejudices, 


Bus and areas of immaturity. You 
will have to face all this. i 


If you are to succeed in your endeavour, 
you will have to win these people over and make them willing 
partners in a cooperative venture. "This is going to bea tremendous 
"task and a tremendous responsibility. I would have envied the posi- 


"S you are in, were it not for a keen awareness of the very great 

responsibility that you carry, The counsellor in our country is 
comparatively a new phenomenon. You are in the vanguard and it 
is in that position, that the winds sometimes strike rather fiercely. 
Others have had a sheltered way, for example, I, as an administrator 
and a humble weaver of the red tape, come at the end of 150 years 
of the like of me. We have seen the like of teachers for 4000 to 
iU ym But the like of you, we have not seen before ! Well, this 
isa big responsibility and I am sure that when you set Ton DEUS 
you will have to be aware of this position. : : 


Te 


-sonal conduct than yours, 


A who i is. is responsible for maintaining i in the school the RRN um. env) 
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To succeed in this task, the first prerequisite is a firm conviction 
of the worthwhileness of your work. If you yourself do not have 
faith in this profession, you will never be able to ‘convert? others. 
Unless you are convinced that eyery individual isa person of dignity 
and worth, with an untapped potential for development, and that 
guidance can perform the task of helping him to develop all aspects. 
of his personality for his fulfilment and for the good of society, you 
will not achieve much. First of all you have to convince yourself , 
that you, as a counsellor, have an obligation to help pupils to prepare - 
themselves for life in general, with all its educational, vocational, 
socialand personal problems and responsibilities. You should per- 
form the guidance functions not merely because it is your duty but 
also because it is a source of great satisfaction to you, Unless you 
love your work as a counsellor you will not be able to. contribute to 
the wholesome growth of the individuals whom you counsel. More- 
than anything else, I think your own personality will have a tremen- 
dous impact on those with whom you work, You cannot guide pupils 
to maturity unless you also have a mature outlook. You cannot talk 
about a balanced life, if you yourself are unbalanced. I do not know 
of any other profession that carries a greater responsibility for per- 
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But faith Sad conviction on your part are not enough. You 
will have to do something positive in order to make others see the 
value of guidance services. Since efficient guidance services depend 
on systematic team work among all educational personnel, your first 
duty is to enlist the cooperation of teachers and. others who are . 
‘interested in the welfare ot pupils. A school counsellor ‘cannot 


function i in ure Even. m the. cm as teacher 


TA 
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insi i 's work. 
..a counsellor should develop a real insight into the teacher's 


i der- 
You cannot really establish rapport with a teacher unless you un 


"stand, as if from inside, how the teacher functions, the way his mind 
Works, the way his emotions flow. 


It is my firm conviction that no 
person, administrator or anybody else has any business with schools 
unless he has acquired a real insight into the teacher's mind. Let no 
person lay hands on the school unless he loves the school. 

? Then you willhave the problem with the administrative people. 
lt is not an easy task to win over ad 
somewhat hard boiled ; 


easily taken in by words. 
of guidance have first 
conditions, and allowed 


ministrative people. They are 

they want concrete proof. 'They are not 
The difficulty is, of course, that programmes 
of all to be set up under reasonable working 


not merely from the point 
gain confidence in yourself, 


Y procedures may have to be 
suit our conditions here. Hence it is absolutely necess; 
should have a realistic attity, x 
country. You should alw. 
and €conomic condition 
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| not mean giving up fundamental principles and sound theories. : zi 
Es, - What I am emphasizing here is only that you should think and act 
; in the Indian context, taking into consideration our strengths and 
limitations, 


For example. if I were to accept your reco: 


mmendations 
and give a counsellor to ever 


y school in the country it would cost 
at the present moment 3 crores rupees per year which is exactly ; 
3095 of the entire expenditure on secondary education Can we 
afford to spend 30% of the entire expenditure on secondary educa- i 
tion on the guidance programme alone ? 
alternative, what is the Way we proceed ? It 


If we cannot, what is the ^ 
is hard facts ~of this 

‘type that you will have to take into account. If we develop small - 
oases all over the country, a few patches here and there, of counsell- a 
ing services, do we get anywhere ? These are hard problems, and. 


I do hope that you will think of ways of developing your techniques 
so that with 


ions, guidance may 
on problem. " 


our conditions and our limitat 
make a contribution to the easing of our educati 


In order to get a better picture 9f our country's needs in terms o: 
tools and techniques and service "programmes, one has to know wha 
is happening in other parts of the country in. this field. This is 
necessary for learning from others? experiences, for avoiding others’ 
- pitfalls and for improving upon existing Programme ` Exchange of p : 
ideas and practices within this country is perhaps more "useful | 
| and rewarding than getting more. facts and figures. from. ab 
. Professional growth is possible only. f 


y 3 d. is 
by direct contact wit 
people in the same field. Su 


th professional 
uch intra-professiona] communica- 
tion has to be Strengthened for fostering healthy an . effective x 
guidance in the country. At the same time these ict: 

extend to those areas "Which bear on our social an 
' lives, for example; we are today ina stage of 
when we are producing numerically a large nu 


young people, people who do not haye rea 
ties. Weare also at the s 

à itional system is not closely i 
with the result that there are 


Not the leas; of the results. of these 


At the moment, 
terms of drop-outs but wastage in th 
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abilities and capacities of those who are going into our educational 
institutions. Have you as counsellors something to offer in this field ? 
If you have, you would be making a real contribution to the easing 
of this situation. I hope I shall not be describing our educational 
system too harsbly if I say that itis a long road littered with the 
broken hopes of those who entered our schools with high hopes. 
This represents a tremendous waste of ability. A developing country 
like ours cannot afford to waste abilities. How can we direct this 
pool of ability into constructive channels? This surely isa problem 
` you as guidance counsellors will have to reckon with. I hope that 
in some way you will come to the rescue of those who have to deal 


with the educational system in the solving ‘of this particular 
problem. 


You are going into the practical field of guidance. Itisa difficult 
field, to be sure, buta challenging one. The guidance point of view 
you have developed, the faith and conviction you have imbibed, and 
the confidence you have gained, will I am sure, enable you to face 
the many difficulties ahead with resoluteness anda sense of purpose. 
Above all, have faith in yourselves, have faith in the work you are 


going to do and have faith in the purposes towards which our country 
is being led under our democratic constitution. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF MODERN VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE : 


EV. Nair* 


Goncepts and methods of. vocational guidance have undergone | 
considerable revision and modification durin 
The first serious definition of vocational 
the NVGA in 1924) as ‘the giving of info: 
gard to choosing an Occupation, prepari 
Progressing in it" was modified into “the process of helping a person 
to develop and accept an integrated and adequate. picture of himself 
and of his role in the world of work 
reality and. to convert it into reality. / "E n 4 
and benefit to society?” (12). This modification of the definition. WAS YRS ree 
the result of the acceptance of new concepts in vocational guidance, 
Vocational guidance in the beginning meant only ‘getting jobs for 
young people’ and ‘distributing young people to jobs according to 
their ability’. Obviously, what was required was only a knowl dge " 

of the endowments of the individual and the requirements of the jobs E 
. and a ‘true reasoning’ about them. Hence the first phase of guidance 
` which extended upto 1945 may be called the ‘true reasoning peric d. 
But this ‘true reasoning’ approach was soon found to be too narrow. "8 
because, it was realized that problems of vocational choice were often : 
‘complicated by many factors relating to the individual's mental health, ges, 
. physical health, social problems r à c 
d ditions etc, 


& the last two decades. 

guidance (formulated by 
rmation and advice in re- 
ng for it, entering it and 


» to test this concept against = 
with satisfaction to himself M. 


3 personal values, pe 
The type of analysis in which each sp 
luated and prediction made on the basis of. the trait with c 

occupational cri ria of success had to be abandoned. TUS 


evident that success or failure of vocational guidance depend 
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socio-economic factors. After 1945, therefore, ‘the true reasoning 
approach’ which maintained that vocational guidance was mostly a 
‘matter of selection of an occupation on the basis of test results gave 
place to the ‘vocational pattern approach’. 


The characteristics of vocational patterns have been summariz- 
ed by William Gillman (5). According to him each individual has 
a characteristic vocational pattern which reflects his personality 
structure and influences all aspects of his vocational life from choice 
through occupational planning to job adjustment. It is an integrated 
and organized whole based upon the patterning of underlying dyna- 
mic traits. Changes in any one component will, if of sufficient 
magnitude, restructure the vocational pattern. The meaning of work 
to the individual, ability to derive satisfaction from work motivation, 
mobilization of energy in a work situation, capacity to adjust to 
inter-personal relations in the jobs, positive and negative work 
identifications and ability to adjust to work pressures are the main 


aspects of a vocational pattern. The most significant of these, 


according to Gillman, is the meaning of work to the individual. In 
so far as work expresses the goals and aspirations of a given individual, 
the meaning of work determines the characteristic nature of his 
vocational pattern, its rigidity or flexibility and the extent to which 
it meets his personal needs. Adequate job performance is dependent 
upon the individual’s vocational pattern and the possession of suffi- 
cient ability to meet minimal job requirements. The conception of 
vocational guidance as the choice of an occupation: based on infor- 
mation about jobs and individuals has now given place to a concep- 
tion which emphasizes the fact that the probability of success in any 


vocation is determined by personality and motivational factors 
operating through the vocational pattern, 


assuming that minimum 
job requirements are met. 


Thus the emphasis has shifted from a 
tion to one which embraces the emotiona 
Barahal points out ‘vocational Planning whi 


purely rational concep- 
l aspects as well, As 


ch does not consi 

: abe 3 ) ider t 

emotional factors is ineffective and invalid...developed nc i 
exceed. 


ingly shaky, foundation" (2). But to say that vocational 
have emotional overtones does not mean that eve PE 
Ty pro em of 
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vocational choice is an emotional or a personal problem. In fact 
studies at the Universities of Minnesota, Illinois and Syracuse have 
shown that three-fourths of the educational-vocational problems re- 
ported are uncomplicated by emotional factors (1). It is possible 
that when one looks beneath the surface of even manifestly 'simple' 
vocational problems one may find emotional complications. This 
sensitivity to the feelings and attitudes underlying the problem rather 
than its intellectual content is another essential characteristic of the 
present-day vocational guidance. 


Another feature deserving attention is the acceptance of a sober 
and more balanced attitude towards the use of tests and test results in 
guidance. As Thorndike observes, *test results were often accepted 
unhesitatingly and uncritically and served as a basis fora variety of 
unjustified judgments and actions with respect to individuals. Many 
sins were committed in the name of measurement by uncritical test 
users" (13). Itisthis uncritical and ubiquitous use of tests that led 
the famous Harvard sociologist, Sorokin to condemn the modern age 
as the ‘age of testocracy' (11). Even though the unjustified quantifica- 
tion of psychological qualities came to be questioned and the assump- 
tions and procedures of psychologicaltesting critically examined as 
far back as 1930, a healthy attitude towards the entire question 
became consolidated only by 1950. During the beginning of the 
‘critical’ period which was initiated in 1930 there wasa tendency to 
undermine the importance of psychological tests as a whole. The 

“acceptance of the fact that in spite of their limitations tests are 
extremely useful in assessing human behaviour and that the point of 
the criticism is only that a test score should be treated as a tentative 
hypothesis and not as an established conclusion is a. more recent 
trend, 


Evenwhile accepting the importance of tests in behavioural 
diagnosis, it is realized that everything that is {worth knowing about 
an individual cannot be got through objective tests alone. This is 
partly due to the recognition of certain limitations inherent in tests 
themselves. The inability of tests to reveal directly the person's 
capacity for complex and sustained learning is the most serious of 


these limitations. Tests do not measure the complex processes of 


^ A 
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mental organization because these processes cannot be translated into 
numerically manageable items. In fact, “tests built out of items such 
as have grown into general use cannot directly reveal the higher 
mental processes—the very processes most typical of human behavior 
at its best, on which the loftiest distinction and supreme achievement 
depend” (8). Hence out of a variety of data (regarding the indivi- 
dual’s intelligence, aptitudes, interests, personality patterns, health 
and physical conditions, educational history, home and community 
background) which are essential for effective vocational guidance, 
~ only a few can be obtained by objective scientific methods. As Good- 
enough says, “tests can reveal only a minor aspect of an individual's 
personality. No testing programme, however skilfully it may be 
planned and carried out, can be expected to bring out all the facts of 
importance for an individual case”! (6). Dresher also points out that 
as far as vocational guidance is concerned tests and test results should 
beused only to supplement other information (4). What is really 
wanted is reinforcement of subjective judgement by the objective 
indications of tests, Fully realizing this, modern vocational guidance 
makes use of both objective and subjective techniques. 


This takes us to another aspect of vocational guidance, viz, the 
. philosophy and approach to counselling. The two types of coun- 
selling that are stressed in the history. of vocational psychology are 
‘directive counselling" and *non-directive counselling. Williamson 
and Darley hold that the guidance situation is “somewhat similar so 
a sales situation, since the counselor attempts “to sell the student 
certain ideas about himself, certain plans of action or certain desirable 
changes in attitudes” (3). In directive counselling, the counsellor 
ordinarily ‘‘states his point of view with definiteness, attempting 
through exposition to enlighten the student” (14). The vocational 
guidance process is viewed as one of explaining logically and in every 


day language the significance of data collected and their vocational 


implications to the client. Williamson emphasizes that “teaching” 


is the main function of counsellors. He insists that the Concept of 

‘autonomously self-determined development’ should be modified, for 

the counsellor as an educator should “teach the counselee p 
o 


understand more clearly” (15). The central figure, therefore, is th 
2 e 
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counsellor who integrates and interprets material and draws conclu- 
sions. The point of view opposed to this was first stressed by Rogers, 
Wallen and others. Non-directive ‘counselling assumes that ‘‘the 
individual has within himself the resources necessary to the solution 
of his own problems and all that he needs is a permissive situation, 
one in which he can release his energies and bring these resources into 


play" (10). It is the counsellor’s job to create this permissive situa- 
tion and to release these energies. 


Whereas directive counselling lays stress on. the rational. aspects 
of the individual's problems, the non-directive emphasizes. their 


emotional aspects. ‘Till recently, counsellors belonged either to the 


directive or to the non-directive school, But now it has been Tecog= 


nised that the ‘eclectic method’ is more appropriate with the large 
majority of school and college students. Evidence shows” hat the 
non-directive approach is more useful with 'ego-negative? persons i 
who are dissatisfied with themselves and anxious to change. - SEXES fails 
however, with ‘ego-positive? persons who are Satisfied with themselves "n 
and have no insight into their maladjustment (7). Eclectic type of 
counselling. 'employs the tools and techniques of both the directive and 
the non-directive methods according to the 


demand of the particular 
counselling situation. The realization that effective c ‘counselling does s 


not depend upon the use of a particular technique alone and that 


techniques are to be adapted to particular cases marks. the beginning 
of a new era in the practice of Spee: 


Another important development i in the field. of. modern vocat sicual 
guidance is the recognition *of the developmental aspect 


and the Gips importance given to schools. in. prep 
for entering 


‘the world of Work. At present ‘the centre of. guidan 
activity has shifted from guidance bureaus and employment exchanges — 

to schools. Itis now recognised that both. from the point f view of — 

assisting t the individual to become informed about the 
a. opportunities available as well as te that of the m n 
, -for making nri in ters 
j school. 


ce 
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teacher is the central figure in the school, it should be his responsibi- 
lity to administer the guidance services. Many authorities on the 
contrary, believe that-since guidance and counselling are specialized 
services they have to be administered only by trained counsellors. 
The modern trend is to emphasize the fact that guidance and counsel- 
ling are a cooperative endeavour in which both the teacher and the 
counsellor play their unique parts. While the teacher is mainly res- 
ponsible for maintaining in the school an atmosphere conducive to 
the wholesome development including the vocational growth of the 
individual students, the more specialized counselling activities will be 
looked after by the counsellor. Without undermining the important 
part that the specialist has to play in the guidance activities, the essen- 
tial part of the teacher in the programme is recognizcd (9). The 
recognition of the importance of the school and the role of the tea- 
cher in giving pupils realistic preparation for life is certainly a land- 
mark in the progress of vocational guidance. 

Thus we see that the last two decades have made tremendous 
progress in regard to the concepts of guidance, use of psychological, 
tests, methods of counselling and the place of the school in guidance 
programmes. 
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IDENTIFICATION OF THE GIFTED 
Khorshed A. Wadia* 


Need for Identification 

A significant finding which has emerged from the mgnae wes 
studies of recent years in the U.S.A. is that much of the gaon 
human resource material of high ability is being wasted. This is 
because it is not being adequately identified and developed through 
proper educational provisions. If this is true of the U.S.A. where a 
relatively large proportion of potential talentis brought to realiza- 
tion, through educational and economic opportunity, it would be _ 
even more true of our own country. The better schools and 
colleges all over our country are filled with students from families 
having money or position while the worse schools, of which there are 
great numbers, are so bad that there is very little chance that a 
potentially talented child will develop his ability. This naturally 
leads toa tremendous waste of abilities—a vast reservoir of talent 
which could transform the country is locked up, untrained and inert. 
No society can afford to waste such precious human resources, much 
less ours. “The intelligence of our citizenry is a resource which 
transcends all other resources, One may condone the waste of many 
resources on the ground that science will one day discover a substi- 
tute which is just as good. But intelligence is unique and though 
science search diligently it will never find a substitute for it”? (3). 


One of the most important jobs facing our schools today is that of 
discovering gifted children and then helping them to develop their 
abilities to the fullest extent possible. Our society will be able to 
maintain its present scientific and cultural progress and ensure its 
future well-being only as the schools are able to solve this problem. 
It is the responsibility of educators to identify and nurture the gifted 


* Kumari Khorshed A, Wadia is Counsellor in the Central Bureau of Educational and 
Vocational Guidance, Delhi. 
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because our society needs them—it is they who can contribute to the 
scientific and technological advances ofa nation. It is they who as 
inventors, scientists, thinkers and scholars have contributed to civili- 
zation out of all proportion to their numbers. ‘In the present 
international tug of war, survival itself may depend upon making the 
most effective use of the nation’s intellectual resources” (7). 


The Place of Identification in the Education of the Gifted 

If we are to exploit the intellectual resources of our country fully 
our schools must do what they have not done so far—identify our | 
brightest youngsters, help them to plan for the kind of further educa- 
tion best suited to their abilities, assist them to secure the- financial 
help they need Aue guide them regarding their plans for the future so. 
that they may "go ahead rapidly and ultimately take their place 
among the country's intellectual. leaders. 


à It has now been realized” that efforts to identify miaiities ues 
begin early since the: kind of | environment. ‘in which an individual is” d 
reared is responsible for the extent to which an ability develops. 

. “Ability is rather. like a plant that must be carefully tended from. the. Td 
very Start. Set in a, barren soil and deprived of necessary nutriments x 
it becomes stunted and can never achieve full growth" (3), Thus 

efforts at identification of our able youngsters must start atan early: 

‘stage in the child's school career. In the.U, S. 


. many schools use. 
screening devices for this purpose as early as “the first year of the 
elementary school and at successive intervals thereafter. While this | 
may not be possible in our own schools, systematic attempts at 
identification must begin either in the last year of the elementary - 
SCHOL or the first. year of the Bigher ges. stage: VAS 


* 
N 


«. 
TEASA 
Identification is not | an sida in itself, the idee xis ef. all. 

efforts in this: dire ection should be to provide: the high “abi ity 
the kind of enriched. educational. pr ogramme which: y will 
challenge them to develop their abilities t ot 


students ; 
stimulate 


‘ Steps i in the Identification Laas 


of two processes : 4 
n "is first m all. the e dr enin a grou 
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to the lowest according to their performance on the ability for which 
they were tested or observed. The process of selection involves 
determining which of the children so ranked should be picked out for 
a programme to be specially designed for them. 


A good identification programme is one whichis based ona 
broad definition of giftedness and attempts to discover a wide variety 
of abilities. The definition of giftedness or talent given by the 
Committee on Education for the Gifted of the National Society for 
the Study of Education states that “the gifted or talented child is one 


"who shows consistently remarkable performance in any worthwhile 
line of endeavour" (6). 


We should therefore not confine our efforts at identification to 
those who have a high level of academic ability but should also try to 
discover those whose talents lie in other directions. For *'some- 
where among the youth of today are minds capable of discovering” 
Ways to world peace, ways to deeper and ‘more fulfilling lives, ways 
to new appreciations of beauty in art or literature or music, just as 
there are minds capable of splitting the atom. Ours is the task of 
splitting the thought barrier which keeps young people from realizing. 

_ their creative potentialities” (7). 


Other factors, which are important for understanding gifted 
children and have to be considered when planning suitable pro- 
grammes for them, need to be identified. Since a child's interests 
point to those activities for which his motivation is likely to be high, 
we need to know them. Academic achievement or the level at which 
a child is performing successfully on specific learning activities, is 
another area about which information should be available. Factors 
such as motivation, personality and social background provide useful 
supplementary data to the teacher or counsellor interested in making 
adequate provisions for the gifted. Ý 


Not all of these factors can be given equal importance in a 
Programme of identification of the gifted. When planning identifi- 


cation procedures, the school personnel need to keep in mind certain 


practical considerations such as the need to relate the identification - 


programme to the type of special educational provisions which can be 
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made for those who have been so identified. The facilities and 
resources of the school are other essential considerations. For the 
present, our schools would do well to concentrate on the identifica- 
tion of the academically talented or intellectually superior youngsters, 
as school progammes for developing intellectual ability are easier to 
plan. Since a broad programme providing for a variety of talents is 
the ultimate.goal, the school should gradually include other abilities 
in its programme as more resources become available. 


"Techniques of Identification 

Both testing and non-testing techniques haye been used for 
identifying gifted children. While some abilities can be measured 
adequately by standarized tests, others can be better discovered 
through observational techniques and still others through a combined 
approach using both methods. 


Standardized Tests. Group tests of intelligence are the most 
frequently used tools for identification purposes. They are parti- 
cularly useful for the preliminary screening. Since individual in- 
telligence tests are usually more valid and reliable they are gene- 
rally used for retesting students about whose Sroup test scores there 
is some doubt, for testing those who have some reading disability 


or for more exact measurement of the abilities of the selected 
youngsters. 


The use of tests requires a definition of talent or giftedness in 
terms of test scores. "The score above which children are selected for 
special programmes differs but, in general, most schools select those 
whose I.Q s are above 125 or 130, Terman included in his monu- 
mental study, children whose 1.Q.’s fell within the highest one percent 
of the population or those with 1.Q.’s above 140. Leta Hollingworth, 
a pioneer in the ficld, selected for her special programmes of enrich- 


ment only those with 1.Q.’s of 180 and above or the top one-tenth of 


one percent of the population. However there is more or less general 


agreement now that the term intellectually gifted may be applied to 
those with 1.Q.’s of 130 and above. 


Because of the current emphasis on science, the discovery of 


potential scientists has assumed importance. Studies in this area 


have shown that the potential scientist can be identified on the hasis 
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of high verbal and high mathematical abilities as revealed by the 

usual intelligence test and that no special tests are necessary (2). 
Gifted youngsters can also be identified through the use of 

achievement tests. They usually measure skills in the areas of 


academic learnings such as reading, languages, science and mathe- 
matics. 


z ER eae 

Abilities in the fine arts can be discovered through the “work 
sample” method which combines some features of standardized tests 
and some of personal observations. The work-sample which is obtain- 


ed from the children under standardized conditions is rated by a panel 
of expert judges. 


The procedure used for screening children with creative writing 
abilities will illustrate how such procedures are used in the other fine 
arts as well. The creative writing exercises are designed for fifth and 
sixth grade children. There are five such exercises, one to be given 
each week for a period of five weeks, The exercises are on (i) develop- 
ing expressive sentences, (ii) developing a paragraph from a stimulus 
sentence, (iii) writing a story from descriptive phrases, (iv) describing 
a real-life experience, and (v) writing an imaginative sentence (4). 


Teachers rate the written products on a five point scale. The 
following criteria are given to them for purposes of evaluation : 
originality of ideas, depth of understanding of emotional situation, 
choice of expressive words, conciseness of expression, developmental 
logic present in sentences, good paragraph development (when 


appropriate), well-planned plot (when appropriate), maintenance of a 
point of view. (4)- 


Talents in other fine arts such as music, dramatics, creative art 
as well as mechanical skills can be identified by this basic method of 
having the samples of children’s actual work judged by experts. It is 
important to obtain the products under as standardized conditions as 
possible. It is also essential that the judges be given training in what 


to look for and that objective criteria by which to judge the leyel of 
each child’s performance be established, 


Tn addition to the methods described above observation is an 


important method of identification, Observations can be obtained 


the ‘guess-who’ test has been found to be very useful. In this method, 
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from many sources : teachers, children, parents and -other adults who 
are acquainted with the particular child, Since teachers’ and 
children's observations are more widely used they are described 
below. Y [ 


Teachers’ Observation. Teachers are ina position to observe 
a wide variety of gifts in children, since most classrooms. provide 
numerous opportunities for children to display them. Teachers’ 
observations are particularly valuable in the arca of leadership and 
social relations for which suitable tests have not yet been developed. 


For obtaining reliable and valid results from teachers’ observa- 
tions, they should be provided with specific descriptions of the 
behaviour characterizing the talent for which they are looking. 
Satisfactory results are not obtained. when teachers are asked merely 
to name the gifted children in their classes, 


Many school systems in the U.S.A. have set up some kind of  - 
observational guide for teachers. to .use when making observations, 
A modified forced choice instrument called the Behaviour Description 
Chart (1) has been developed to aid teachers in identifying social 
leadership ability. The check-list consists of eighteen groups of descrip- 
tive statements. Each group consists of five items and the teacher is 
asked to mark the one item which is most like and the one which cee, 
least like the child in question. Only one item in each group of five - L 
is descriptive of social leadership. Since the items are somewhat 
disguised it is not obvious which is the leadership item. 


If teachers are given this type of special assistance and training, 
they can become quite skilful in identifying. children with unusual 
abilities. 1 

Children's Observation. Since children are often acquainted with - 
each other in situations quite removed from the classroom, they can. 


provide information which is not generally available to teachers. For 


obtaining observations from children, sociometric devices are parti- 
cularly appropriate. In addition to the true and partial sociometric, 
the children are presented thumbnail sketches of various behaviour 
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in the form of questions. For examples, the following items have been 
used to identify social leadership ability : 


(i) Who are the boys and girls that make good plans ? 
Gi) Who are the most popular boys and girls ? 
-(iii) Who are the ones that always work for the good of the class 
or their team ? etc. 


The children are given a large number of such items and asked 
to match them with the names of their classmates who consistently 
display such characteristics (1). 


The children can be asked to identify any talent through this 
method, provided they are given descriptions of behaviour which are 


easily observable and are really symptomatic of the talent to be 
identified, 


Examples of Identification Programmes in the U.S.A. 

One of the distinguishing characteristics of the search for talent 
in the U.S.A. is its multiformity, Each public school district and 
private or parochial school is free to set up its own procedures for 
identifying talent, if indeed, it chooses to do so at all. 


Many elementary schools tend to operate on the belief that 


‘talent will out’, that it will follow a natural course of development 
and hence make no conscious or 


Those elementary schools that do s 
degrees of systematization. 


systematic efforts to seek it out. 
earch out talent do so with varying 


As one climbs up the educational ladder one finds that the efforts 
at identification become more intensified and formalized 
in such national competitions as those conducted by 
Merit Scholarship Foundation at the high school level, 

There is great variability in the definitio 
of the broadest definitions is that ado 
Public Schools, which ‘includes eight cat ; 


€gories of giftedness, In most 
schools, however, talent is defined primarily as academic ability. 


‘culminating 
the National 


n of talent as well, One 


School systems also vary a great deal 


in the matter of quality of 
talent. In the San Diego, California Sch, 


ools, for example, in order 
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for a child to qualify for the special programme his intellectual 
ability must be three standard deviations above the mean, represented 
by an I. Q. of 148 on the Stanford-Binet Scale. Only a fraction of 
1 percent of students in the total school population are found to have 
such a high level of ability. In Portland, Oregon, however, a much 
larger proportion is included, as the top 10 percent of children in each 
of the eight categories of talent is considered to be the group for 
whom special provisions are to be made. 


The data used in selecting students also varies. The less formal 
programmes rely on teachers’ evaluations of students in the form of 
grades and observations, whereas standardized aptitude and achieve- 
ment tests supplemented by teachers’ observations play a significant 
part in the more sophisticated approach to talent detection. 

Brief descriptions of four identification programmes are given 
below. 

National Merit Scholarships Programme. The programme 
was inaugurated in 1955 to discover talented high school students and 
provide them with financial assistance to attend college. The National 
Merit Scholarship Programme is the largest scholarships programme 
operating in the U.S.A. E 


For the 1960 competition, students from more than 14,000 high 
schools all. over the country took the first qualifying test. The top 
10,000 from those who took the test were named semi-finalists. The 
semi-finalists were retested and thosé who maintained their high 
Scores were named finalist. These were about 98% of the group. 
Because of lack of funds only one out of ten, or 1,000 finalists received 
a merit scholarship. These 1,000 students were selected by a panel - 
of experts. Another 25,000 students who had fairly high scores were 
awarded letters of commendation and their names and scores were 
sent to the colleges they had named as their first and second 
choices (5). 


Project Talent is a long range study of American youth which 
` began in March 1960 with the administration of a two-day battery of 
tests to a representative sample of 440,000 students of grades 9 to 12 
in 1353 secondary schools throughout the United States. 'The tests 
include a broad range of aptitude and ability tests, measures of edu- - 
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cational achievement in Mathematics, English, Science and other 
areas and measures of interest as well as personality characteristics. 
The test scores are to be combined with information about the back 
ground of the student, the community and the school. 


The subjects are to be followed up one year after graduation 
from high school and at intervals later. Information will be obtained 
from the students about their further education, career and adjust- 
ment, An attempt will be made to determine how closely the present 
potentials of the students match their future accomplishments (5). 


NCA Superior and Talented Student Project. The aim of 
this project is to identify, guide and motivate the maximum number 
of superior students in all areas of school achievement. The pro- 
grammes are in operation in 100 selected secondary schools in nineteen 
member states of the North Central Association. 

Three techniques are used to identify students. First, standardi- 
Zed tests of mental ability, achievement and aptitude are used, Next 
School marks or grades are used as indicators of past school perfor- 
mance. Thirdly, teachers are asked to nominate students who are 
intellectually superior or talented in other areas, 


Separate weights are given to these different types of evidence of 
a student’s academic ability. He is given two points if his I.Q. is 
above 110 or above the 75th percentile, one point fora score on the 
standardized achievement test above the seventy-fi 
point if his grades are B or above, one 
a teacher and one point if his standardi 
fiftieth percentile. 


fth percentile, one 
point if he is recommended by. 
zed reading score is above the 
Any student who has a total score of four out of 
4 possible six points is eligible for selection to 


the Superior and 
Talented Student Program of the school (4). 


The Portland Oregon Public Schools, The 
programme in Portland is a good exam 
identification. It provides for the ident 
children in each participating school ; 
those who are intellectually able and tho 


identification 
ple of adequate methods of 
ification of ten percent .of all 
this number includes. both 
se talented in other areas, 

+ Identification begins with the six 


\ 
year olds as they enter the first 
grade and the last tests are adminis - 


tered during the junior year of 


aN 
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high school. The programe consists of systematic teacher observation 
in all grades and group testing of intelligence as well as achievement 
for all children on a district-wide basis. Talent tests are repeated 
at intervals to allow for maturity. Various other tests are adminis- 
tered for specific purposes ; for example, algebra aptitude tests are 


administered for selecting students for the accelerated algebra 
classes (4). 
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FOREIGN SCENE IN GUIDANCE 


Scholastic progress patterns for counselling 
ike order to give college students realistic counselling in regard to 
their college plans, the University of Wisconsin h 
‘scholastic progress patterns’. The patternsare b 
tion that descriptions of the actual college performance of certain 
homogeneous groups of former students over a 


as developed some 
ased on the assump- 


rsity include both an 
The patterns are now 


^ * * 


Juvenile delinquency 


juvenile delinquency, sta 
these studies have been d 
linquency, Biological factors, 


A rela- 
tionship between broken homes inquency has been established 
in a number of cases. However, universal agreement regarding the 
causes is not seen in the various studies reviewed, Some Studies have 
shown even contradictory Conclusions, But according to Dr, Wilkins 
until there is “ri i 


social action”, the 
Most of the investi- 
matching method, ecological 


iof 
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Education of the backward child 


In a recent symposium on the backward child educationists from 
several countries, including the United States and Russia, discussed 
the causes and remedies of backwardness in school. In a majority 
of cases backwardness resulted from the poor cultural and educational 
background of the pupils; sometimes it was caused by organic 
defects, and in a small minority of cases some ‘unmeasurable genetic 
potentiality’ was responsible for the condition. Opinions differed as to 
whether backward children should be educated in separate schools 
or classes or whether they should be taught in the regular classroom 
with the normal children. The American and Russian points of view 
emphasized integration. They recognized the necessity for providing 
backward children with special help, but they considered that the 
child's feeling of being different should not be emphasized by placing 
him in a separate school. The European point of view, on the contrary, 
favoured segregation. According to this view, homogeneous ability 
groups make for more efficient teaching and provide a better chance 
for the dull child to experience success. 


* * * * 


Special vocational schools for adults in Yugoslavia x 

Yugoslavia has recently established special vocational training 
schools for adults. 'These schools provide training for semi-skilled, 
skilled, supervisory and managerial positions in different branches of in. 
‘dustry, commerce, agriculture, etc Only workers who have been emp- 
loyed for a considerable period of time, the minimum being three years 
in the trade concerned, are admitted. Asa rule, the worker-trainees 
should have completed eight years of primary schooling before enters 
ing these training schools. 'The course covers several years and 
classes afe. held after the day's work. Diplomas are granted at the 
end ofthe course, At present there is also a tendency to develop 
special schools for adults at advanced levels, which will train not 
teachers and theoreticians but experts who will be capable of giving 
practical help and advice in industry and administration. 


K.V. Nair 
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NEWS FROM HERE AND THERE 
Andhra Pradesh 


The standardization of its Group Intelligence Test has been 
undertaken by the State Bureau of Guidance. The final form consists 
of 157 items. The normative group consisted of more than 10,0C0 
students, both boys and girls, in forty-three schools all over the State, 
Statistical analysis is in progress. 


* s * * 


Shri Abdul Khuddus, who recently completed the Diploma 
Course in Guidance at the Central Bureau, has been appointed as the 
Director of the State Bureau of Educational and Vocational 
Guidance, Andhra Pradesh. We extend to him our congratulations 
and good wishes. 

* + * 


Kerala 


The Bureau of Educational Research and Services, Trivandrum, 


has started bringing out a cyclostyled bulletin known as the ‘Bureau 


Bulletin on School Guidance Services’. We hope that it will serve 


as a useful medium of communication among the guidance workers in 
the State. 


* * * * 


Shri A.K. Narayanan Nambiar, Regional Deputy Director of 


Public Instruction, Trivandrum, has been appointed as the Director 


of the Bureau of Educational Research and Services, in place of Shri 
A. Sankara Pillai. 


* * * 


Madhya Pradesh 


The College of Educational Psychology and Guida 
organized a two-day seminar for teachers of hi 
inthe month of December, 


nce, Jabalpur, 
gher Secondary schools 
1962. The theme of the seminar was 
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“Orientation to Employment Opportunities in the Defence Services'*. 


About 50 teachers attended the seminar. 


* * * * 


Maharashtra ‘ 

The scheme for the expansion of the vocational guidance services 
‘in the State, under the Third Five Year Plan has recently been sanction- 
ed by the Government. Under this scheme the Institute of Vocational 
Guidance, Bombay has been converted into the Institute of Vocational 
Guidance and Selection and the post of the Officer-in-Charge has 
been upgraded to that of the Principal. The staff of the Institute is 
strengthened by the addition of two posts of counsellors, one post of 
assistant and one post of steno-typist, 


^ * * " * 
Mysore 


The Extension Services Department, Secondary Teachers 


College, Belgaum, has published the Report of the District Level — 


Seminars of Headmasters on Educational and Vocational 
held during 1962-63. About 150 teachers partic 


ipated in the seminars. 
held in four districts of the State. 


> .H. M. Kanade 
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ABOUT OURSELVES 


The examination of the Fourth Diploma Course in Educational 
and Moda Guidance was held in the first fortnight of April. The 
following trainees, who have been declared successful in the final 
examination, will be awarded the diploma : 


A.R. Hindi (with distinction), A. Khuddus (with distinction), R.L. 
Abrol, N.G. Chakraborty, C.L. Dogra, Rajinder Kaur Gill, Kanta 
Gugnani, H.R. Justa, S.S. Kalyani, Gurcharan Kaur, D.N. Khadanga, 


| | N.D. Kulkarni, A.G, Oliver, D.C. Reddy, N.N. Sharma, Malkiat 
3 Singh, A.K. Ibohal Singh, Krishna Tandon, M.S. Talwar, C.M. 


Thukral. - 


Y. Kesho Singh (trainee 1961-62) is also declared eligible for the 
Diploma. 


Shri Raja Roy Singh, Joint Director, National Council of Edu- 
cational Research and Training, delivered the valedictory address 


. at the valedictory function of the Diploma Course on the 11th April, 


1963. 


* * * * 


The Bureau has recently brought out one more pamphlet in the 


series “School and the National Emergency”, entitled ‘Know Your 


Army’. It has also published four more leaflets in the series “Guidance 
in Schools”. These are entitled: Guidance Functions ; Personal- 
Social, Organizing the School for Guidance, Cumulative School 
Records, and Measurement and Evaluation for Guidance. .They are 
meant for principals and teachers, and may be obtained free from 
the Extension Services Departments of training colleges, or from the 
Bureau. 
LÀ * * * 

ShriC.M. Thukral who was on leave to attend the Bureau's 

Diploma Course in Guidance, resumed char, 


ge of his post of Technical 
Assistant on the completion of his training. 
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Our readers will be interested to know that a Psychometric Unit 
has recently been set up in the National Institute of Education. The 
unit will devote itself to the construction of tools for psychological 
and educational measurement, research in problems related to 
measurement and evaluation, and training and guidance on subjects 
related to psychometrics and statistics. Dr. S.K.Mitra, formerly 
head of the B.M. Institute, Ahmedabad, has joined as Chief Psycho- 
metrician. We extend a warm welcome to him and the staff of the 


» Psychometric Unit. 


* * * * 


His Excellency the Most Reverend Knox, the Vatican Ambassa- 
dor to India, the Secretary, . Ministry of Education, Government of 
Uganda, and a delegation of educationists from the United Arab 
Republic were among the distinguished visitors who had discussions 
with the Bureau's staff on the development of. guidance inthe country 


and the role of the Central Bureau in promoting it. Thevisitors ex- 


pressed satisfaction that a beginning, however small, had been made 
in introducing guidance services in schools in this country. 


! H. M. Kanade 
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BOOK REVIEW 


THE ‘CULTURALLY DEPRIVED’ CHILD by Frank Reissman. 
New York : Harper & Brothers, 1962, pp. 140. 


The book consists of twelve chapters which can conveniently be 
divided into two parts (i) in chapters I to VIII the situation in rela- 
tonto the education of the deprived children in the United States 
is analyzed (ii) in chapters IX to XII remedies for improving the 


- educational facilities for this group are suggested. 


The author has given his own definition of the term ‘culturally 
deprived’. It refers to ‘those aspects of middle class culture—such as 
education, books, formal language—from which these groups have not 
benefited. He uses the term interchangeably with ‘educationally 
deprived’, to refer to lower socio-economic groups who have limited 
access to education. His point of view is the result of a thorough 
study of the sociological and educational researches carried on by 
pragmatic workers in this field, in search of a fresh approach to the 


discovery and cultivation of the talent that exists among children from 


an uupromising background. Effective education of such children 


who constitute one third of the school population requires a basic and 
Positive understanding of the traditions and attitudes which have 
influenced their early life before they were admitted to school. The 
author feels that one of the most important attitudes for the teacher 
to understand is that of the ‘disadvantaged’ toward education itself. 
This understanding of the deprived child’s culture will enable the 


teacher to respect him and to provide him the type of education that 
will enable him to find his place in society. 


The major contribution of this book is the new interpretation 

given to the concept of the 1.Q. 

present the objective method of locating the slow learner is by means 

of psychological tests. The author feels that the standard intelligence 
are strongly middle-class biased. 
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in educational measurement, At , 
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He therefore suggests that teachers and guidance workers should be 
careful about using psychological tests or making inferences from th n 
about educationally deprived children. Placement of such children. in 
special ‘retarded’ or ‘adjustment’ classes on the basis of their j pe 
formance on these tests is questionable. Guidance of deprive 
children for vocational plans and college entrance on the basis of 
conventional procedures should be discouraged. 


* 


The real function ofthe teacher a the guidance worker i is. t 
discover the ‘hidden I.O.' of these children. This can best be done, 
according to the author, by observing them in games and by noting - 
their contribution when discussing a topic that interests them a good | 


deal. We should be careful not to equate intelligence with. speed, 
verbal ability or test-taking skill. The conventional tools can only 
be meaningful if the children. have sufficient practice, motivation, test» 
taking skill, reading ability and a good rapport "with the examin 
Experimental studies have clearly demostrated that deprived ildr 
are capable of developing abstract and symbolic t 
them slowly and ina more indirect fashion, i i oe 


examples before ‘seeing the | point. 


The underprivileged, the author points out, have ¢ 
or way of learning that has unique creative poter 
3 Skilled i in non-verbal communication. They have. whe 


track creativity—such people relentlessly | pursue one ] i 
one problem, sometimes for IIS 


oy „are also ) 


de their cultural UU need t to be explored an 
A gne ghon talents. 
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have to recognize the special ‘value problem’ they face when dealing 
with these disadvantaged children. It is possible that the value systems 
of the teachers are quite different from those of their pupils. However 
there are certain basic values which are held, though with different 
emphasis by all persons who have grown up in the American society. 
Teachers and counsellors are therefore urged to concentrate on the 
common elements of culture which are dear to them and the pupils. 
This will ultimately create inthese children a sense of belongingness 
to the group and the teacher will, be perceived as a friend. In this way 
the classroom situation will have taken on a new character and learn- 

ing will progress smoothly. This point has been much emphasized to 
make the teacher conscious of the ‘value problem’ and help him to 
realize its importance in the teaching-learning situation. 


These children are slow learners and they take a lot of time to 
become involved in the process of learning, but once their interest is 
aroused they seem to be able to work patiently and intensely for long 
hours at a stretch, Teachers and counsellors therefore need to devise 
new methods and techniques of teaching and guidance suited to their 
abilities, since the traditional methods of teaching are inappropriate 
for them. The author has also highlighted the special qualities of an 
effective teacher for the disadvantaged child. 


The last chapter ‘Ideas for Action’ provides a summary of the 
main recommendations implicit in the new approach to the education 
of socially ‘impoverished’ children, The suggestions are of interest not 
only to educators but also to psychologists and social workers espe- 
cially those who expect to deal with, juvenile delinquents. The book 
will be particularly useful to workers in different social agencies 
whose main interest is to provide suitable instructional materials for 
slow learners and the verbally less gifted. Administrators and persons 
with supervisory functions would do well to acquaint themselves with 
the suggestions contained in this chapter. 


A special feature of the book is the exhaustive list of books and 
journals in this special field. The bibliography is up-to-date and 
provides the details of articles in educational, psychological and 
sociological journals. 
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The importance of this book is all the greater for a country like 
ours whose constitution guarantees opportunities for education to all, 
irrespective of their social, cultural or economic inadequacies. This 
poses a tremendous task for educationists, social workers, counsellors 
and those engaged in reconstructing the social life of a growing 
democratic society. We all know that the problem of culturally 
deprived children in India is no less serious than that of the richest 


democracy ofthe world. The readers will notice that there is much - 


that is similar in the conditions existing in both these countries. The 
types of projects and research investigations suggested by the author. 
should help us to formulate a basic philosophy and techniques for 
the education of underprivileged children in our country. The book 


should be in the hands of all our educational planners and policy 
makers. 


Chanchal Mehra 


Kumari Chanchal Mehra is Counsellor in the Central Bureau of Educational and 
Vocational Guidance, Delhi. 
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TEST REVIEW 


Chatterj's Non-Language Preferenc ^ Record. Classes VIII— 
XI; 1957-60; interest in ten areas; one form; Form 962 (*62) ; 
cyclostyled manual and technical appendix ; separate answer sheets 
must be used; no time limit; Dr. S. Chatterji, Bratalaya, Station 
Road, Pátna-1. 


The Chatterji's Non- Language Preference Record is developed on 
the lines of Kuder's Preference Record. It is intended to measure 
interest in eight broad interest arcas, viz., Fine Arts, Literary, Scienti- 
fic, Agricultural, Technical (Mechanical), Crafts, Outdoor and Sports, 
and Household Work. The inventory is especially meant to be used 
with the delta class (VIII class) students who are confronted with the 
choice of studies which is neccessarily linked with their vocational 
choice later. It is also applicable to school leavers who are immediately 
concerned with vocational choice. The inventory serves the purpose of 


narrowing down the field of occupational choice of a pupil by a study 
of his dominant interest area. 


Considering the real dearth of interest measures developed for 
use in this country and. the importance of measurement of interest in 
guidance work, Dr. Chatterji’s effort to develop a really useful non- 
langage tool for measuring interest is indeed commendable. The 
reviewer is impressed by the careful planning and thoroughly executed 
developmental process that characterize the efforts of the author. To 
any one who has gone through the rigours of constructing a reliable 
and valid psychological tool especially in the personality field, the 
completion of a tool like the one under review appears to bea 
remarkable achievement, It will certainly relieve many a worried 
counsellor eager to replenish his test-kit with something Indian, 


As the name suggests, the Preference Record is based on content 


which is non-language in character. This is the main distinguishing 
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feature of the inventory and a praiseworthy attempt to overcome the 
ticklish language problem in India. The. items are presented in the 
form of line drawings. An item is made up of three parts each of which 
depicts a kind of activity being performed by a stick figure which 
can be identified neither as a man nor as a woman, nor asa person 
belonging to any nationality, caste, creed, occupation or religion. 
This is another good point of the inventory from the point of view of 
its wide applicability. The examinee is required to choose one of the 
three situations which he would like most to engage in and also one 
which he would like least. This is the forced-choice technique of 
assessing interest used by Kuder. 


Ten scores can be obtained for each individual on the basis of the 
ten scales developed for the inventory. There are separate scoring 
masks or stencils for each of the scales. Scoring all ten scales takes 
15 to 20 minutes per answer sheet. The raw scores are converted into 
stanines and a profile of the individual is prepared to show his domi- 
nant interest area/areas on which further guidance can be based. No 
time limit has been fixed for the inventory. It however takes about 
45 minutes to administer the inventory. An examiner's manual gives 
detailed instructions for administration and scoring. Tentative norms 
based on form 1158 (an earlier form of the inventory) are provided 
for school populations in Calcutta, Patna, Ahmedabad HEAD Re 
rural-urban Christian schools ; U.P. girls, and class VIII students 
of Calcutta. The author does not anticipate any considerable 
shift in the norms obtained on the new form under review. It-has 
been rightly emphasized that local norms have to be prepared for 
appropriate interpretation though the reviewer would not agree 
with the author that they can be based on as small a number as 30 


or so, 


The technical note which forms part of the manual is a welcome 
feature of the manual. It gives a detailed description of the develop- 
ment of the inventory which speaks of the commendable manner in 
which the author has carried out continuous and painstaking 
research. Looking at it from yet another point, a great deal of con- 
fidence is gained by the test user when sufficient background informa- 
tion about the development of the tool is available to him. For 
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this case the explanation given for the use of stick-figures 
photographs convinces the user of the superiority of the 
t may however be pointed out here that the drawings as 


to be further improved as in many cases the test becomes 
“comprehension test, 


Unless the factor of comprehension is 
a minimum we cannot determine how far the testee is 
ce based on the understanding of the situation depicted. 
he reviewer that the reliability of the inventory can be 
d if this important source of variance is reduced to a À 

€ author mentions that there is some evidence that m 
€areable to interpret these pictures better than adults 
. een. presented to show the extent to which these 


unc erstood by young people. Some data on this point 


it must be | oh 
ted out that the tool still leaves much to be desired. While” is 


y from the point of view of internal consistency are 
isno real consideration of an even more important 
stability of the scores obtained on the inventory. In 


information about the conditions under which changes 
be expected to occur is needed, 


v ^n 
a i son validity too are meagre, 
entory is put to more and more 

For the t 


but it is hoped that as the 


^ a d TA $ amas $ ~ 
"from various occupational groups, €.g., teachers, 
psychologists, musicians, artists, businessmen, 
rofiles will be published very soon. Tillsuch 


doctors, lawyers, 
Social workers, etc, and 


i T 24 T t " "i 
time only cautious use at 
e inventory is suggested. < AE LAM ide 
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sincere attempts to study the interests of. pupils in India and promises 


tobe one of the best tools that will be soon available to guidance 
workers in the country. 


Baqer Mehdi 


A 
i » 
How i i s y 
a] ‘Shri Bager Mehdi i is Senior Psychologist in we Central Bureau of Educational and T 
Tr f dessen Guidance, Delhi. bis pot zn E 


eres 


; Traits. Journal of cane. Biychelisy Vol. 8, 


he purpose of this study was to find out the personality 

differences between ‘changers’ and ‘non-changers’. Students who | 
ML 

wed the lowest test-retest correlations on the Strong’s Vocational - 


Blank were called ‘changers’ and those who showed the — 
‘non-changers’. 


Sixty-four students of grade 11 were given the Strong Vocational 


Be ae 


` Inte: st Blank Eum. the UD Personal CC Schedule, where- 


+, 


; on. mc separate. EUN on the ; 
“scores on n most of the scales. i 


; may "e characteristic of parades. of superior Saudis and a wide 
yanety, ‘of interests who need more esie to differentiate and. 
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Carl A. Minor and Robert G. Neel, The Relationship between 
Achievement Motive and Occupational Preference, Journal of Counsel 
ing Psychology, Vol. 5 ; No. 1, 1958. 

This study was designed 


to investigate the relationship between 
the achievement Motive and oc 


cupational preference. 

All the fifty subjects in the study- were white male veterans wio 
had voluntarily requested vocational counselling. "The achievement 
motive was measured by projective method. The primary occupa- 


tional preference expressed by the subjects prior to counselling was 
assigned a rank value on the basis of a prestige scale prepared by 
the authors. The four counsellors to whom the fifty subjects were 
assigned were asked to judge the suitability of each subject’s occupa- 
tional preference mainly keeping 


in view his age, education; intelli- 
gence and financial resources. 


The analysis of the data indicat 
tendency for subjects to prefer higher st 
popular being in the technical and engin 
having moderate and those having very 
more realistic in their occu 


ed that there wasa general 
atus occupations, the most 
eering areas. Those subjects 
low achievement Scores are 


pational preference than are those with 
very high need achievement scores, 


Thelatter aspired to higher 
prestige occupations. 


"The results tend to su 


pport the idea of a relationship between the 
achievement motive and o 


ccupational preference. 


Reed M. Merrill and Daniel T. Murphy, 
and Academic Achievem: 
logy, Vol, 6, No. 3, 1959, 


Personality Factors 
ent in College, Journal of Counseling Psycho- 


The primary Purpose of the 
Ors as measured by the Edw: 
Which may discriminate betwee 
With low Predicted academic a 


study was to examine personality 
ards Personal Preference Schedule 
m two groups of college students 
chievement, one of which is over- 


achieving academically and the other falling or achieving-as- 
expected, 


fact 


group 
gr up ‘of 300 low-achievers with predicted grade-point averages 


| or below. Students with predicted grade-point averages 
0 or below, who after one quarter had attaineda grade point 
of | 2. 00 or above y were Stet eS as over-achievers. Those 


The over-achieving. group was found to be more dominant and 
autonomous, more deferent, less exinbinonistic, less affiliative, 
ncerned about'change,and more enduring than the group - 
chieving as expected. This leads the investigators to speculate that 
e ambitious, conforming, deferring, persistent student of low ability 


isa better academic risk diee his more gregarious; QURE counter- 
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MENTAL RETARDATION 
AND Baer 
EDUCATIONAL BACKWARDNESS 


A, Sharma* 4 


An important question facing society is that of school failure. It 
is professed that students whose performance falls below the average === 
achievement of the group are as ambitious and enthusiastic as their 
superior peers at the beginning of each new session. ‘They are cons- 
cious of the fact, however, that the previous year somehow did not 
turn out too well, for reasons which they do not know. With the 
beginning of the new year, they display fresh energy and vitality, they 
are sincere in their efforts to do their best this time, to be regular 
__ both in attendance and class work, and ‘determined to keep pace ‘with : 
the class. Soon, however, faced with the same difficulties, the same 
disappointments, the same sense of defeat they give up. Since this - Y. 
problem of school failure affects not only the pupils but. par ents, 
teachers and administrators as well, it has educational and. social 
. consequence, and needs to be investigated. Children who fail can 
the! grouped i into three fategories 2 $ te 


(Qe those who are b3ckward s in school subjects generally, and ob- 


tain low | LQ.si in intelligence tests ; B 
Y 1 
(2) those who are backward in school Sues generally but who 


j obtain. relatively high AOE gs" Ex 


(a) those whose 1.Q.’sand general achievement are fairly satisfac 


tory, but who lag behind in one basic subject ora "group o 
thes allied subjects, Said satya s UN $ (is 
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Purpose of the Investigation 

The present investigation was undertaken in the urban area of 
Delhi and in one village around Delhi to find out how many educa- 
tionally backward children were mentally retarded. 


Definitions 


Before going further, it is necessary to define certain terms— 
Backwardness, Low-achiever, Under-achiever and Mental Retarda- 
tion, which shall concern us here. 


The term ‘backwardness’ is of a very general nature and usually 
applies to those who are deficient in achievement. This deficiency 
may be general or specific. For example, a child may be deficient in 
a school subject like English, Arithmetic, Social Studies or Science or 
may be backward in all the subjects. Backwardness may be of two 
kinds—temporary or permanent. The child may be temporarily 
backward due to some cause, which has been active for'a certain 
period during the life time of the child. If suitable measures are 
taken, the backwardness may be either completely removed, or at 
least greatly lessened. In the case of the permanently backward 
child, the handicap is inborn and may range all the way from 


slightly below the normal to the lowest levels of fceble minded- 
ness. 


A ‘‘low-achiever’, is one whose scholastic achievement is, or has 
been consistently, below the average achicvement of his grade, in each 
of the major school subjects. For example, if ina class of thirty-five 
the mean score for Arithmetic is 50, a child scoring less than 50 is a 
low-achiever in this particular subject because his achievement is 
below the average achievement of the class. If his performance in 
other major school subjects has been below the class average for the 


last two or more examinations, the child may be called a low 
achiever, 


*Under-achievers' are those whose academic achievement is at a 
level below the one expected on the basis of their performance on a 
general intelligence or scholastic aptitude test. Because bright stu- 
dents usually score at or above the norm for their class in examina- 


tions, teachers are inclined to believe that these students are making 
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satisfactory progress. - However, this is often not the case, bright 
students frequently do not work to their optimum capacity, since they 
soon realize that they can get by with a minimum of effort, 


“Mental retardation’ is another term which is defined in many 
ways. Reduced to its simplest form, however, mental retardation 
stands for a subnormal level of intelligence and a reduced capacity 
AK for learning. There are many degrees of mental retardation. There 

are children whose minds are almost entirely blank. There are 
y others who cannot learn the three R's or absorb theoretical education 
of any kind, but can learn to help themselves and to atten: 
simple duties. There are those who may never attain normal men- 
tality but who can be taught a simple trade; some of these attend ; 
special schools and classes for the slow learners where the curriculum — 
"is adapted to their special needs. Then, there are children who 
attend regular classes at school and follow the regular programme but 
. who are unable to keep up with the othe 
are discovered to be below normal stand. 
: may continue in school from class to class, although ata slower pace 
_ than the average child. They may even get through the pi 
^i* H 


- school, but eventually their deficiency becom 


d to certain 


r pupils, and sooner or later . 
ard. Some of these children. 


overlook, 


es too. noticeable. 
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VIII has been called the delta class, for after this stage the student 
muüst choose one of the diversified courses of studies (streams) offered 
in class IX. The education at this level is broad based and almost 
all the subjects are compulsory. Those pupils who are not likely to 
profit from any one of the streams of higher secondary education 
drop out of school and join vocational or trade schools. This 
latter category has a majority of the educationally backward 
children. 


3. The criterion of educational backwardness for this study was 
failure in any two basic subjects (Hindi, English and Mathematics) 
or failure in any three or more subjects. In the urban area of Delhi, 
164 boys (A-18, B-47, C-99) and 92 girls (A-16, B-45, C-31) were thus 
classified as educationally backward. In the sub-urban school, 38 
boys fell in this group. The total number of students in class 
VIII in the six urban institutions was 632 and 58 in the sub-urban 
school. 


4. The Raven's Progressive Matrices (1938) test was adminis- 
tered to all these educationally backward children to separate the 
‘dull’ from the ‘average’ and the ‘above average’ in intelligence. The 
testing was done by trained school counsellors. The testing could not 
be done in one girls school in category A, for administrative 
reasons. 


5. The students who obtained a zero-standard score or less on 
the Raven's Progressive Matrices were administered Bhatia’s Battery 
of Performance Tests of Intelligence. It consists of five non-verbal 
tests—Koh’s Block Design Test, Alexander’s Passalong Test, Pattern 
Drawing Test, Immediate Memory Test for Digits, and Picture 
Construction Test. The non-verbal performance tests have an 
advantage over verbal tests of intelligence when used with educa- 
tionally backward children as these children feel discouraged 
when confronted with verbal tests because of their repeated 
school failures and appear to perform more satisfactorily on less 
academic tasks. Thus 104 boys (A-8, B- 31, C-65) and 53 girls (A-0, 
B-34, C-19) from the urban schools of Delhi and 28 students from the 
sub-urban school were tested individually by trained counsellors. 
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Results 


l1. Failure in Different Subjects—Table 1 gives a frequency dis- 
tribution of failures in different subjects. The distributions for cach 
category of schoolare set out separately. 


2. Scores on Progressive Matrices Test—The frequency distri- 
bution of raw scores on the Raven's Progressive Matrices Tests have 
been set out in Table 2. The data haye been tabulated separately for 
the various categories of schools and also for boys and girls. A raw 
Score of 29 corresponds to 0 Standard Score ; 39 corresponds to 1.0 

` Standard Score ; 50 corresponds to 2.0 Standard Score; 18 corres- 


ponds to —1.0 Standard Score and 7 corresponds to—2.0 Standard 
Score.* 


TABLE 2 
Showing Distribution of Standard Scores on Raven’s Progressive Matrices Test 


Standard Scores on Urban—Boys Urban—Girls Sub-Urban 


i paagereseive, Matrices Boys Total 
| AG Ug c | AEB EO 

l 2.1 and above 1 - ` - - - - 1 
1.6 to 2.0 : M ct bess 1 = 1 

1 L1 tol SNO PA 5 1:5 T 1 15 
65 t010 |. 2. he AET : 2 
SU hey SR Bibl 4e) - M S 10 52 
— 4 to 0.0 aNUMIDNIESS - AS ^6 58 
Poitou 2, A8] usse 3^ (ano 5 46 
—14 to--1,0 Ag Gin ON EN er ET 5 42 
—1.9 to -1.5 : 2/213 - G Ai 8 30 
—2.0 & below - - - E 1 d 3 4 
Total 18 47 96 - 4 30 38 270 


| 3. LO.'s on Bhatia’s Battery of Performance Test—All the 


students who scored 0 Standard Score or below on. the Raven’s Pro- 


*Bureau of Psychology, U.P., Allahabad, Raven's 


2 Progressiv i ; 
(Revised Order 1956) — Norms for Class VIII. Ria DS 


i ` rae T 
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gressive Matrices were administered Bhatia's Battery. The frequency 
` distribution of their I.Q.’s is given in Table 3, separately for each 
category of schools and for the boys and girls.- 


TABLE 3 
Showing Distribution of Scores on Bhatia’s Battery of Performance Test 


Level of 
Intelligence 
105 — 109 Sree AE ENR ay 1 
100 — 104 = = 3 — 1 — 1 
> Average 
" 95 — 99 2 S — = 2 4 
1 
90 — 94 n QU P 3 6 J 
85 — 89 2 DISC ay St ees) 0) a) Below Ave- 
> Tage or Dull 
80 — 84 — 6 6 — 5 B S Jl Normal 
75. — 79 SORES PAU A] be deems Ws i ty] 
* Dull 
10— 74 19941 3,0 14s "mun EA J 
Below 70 — (j- 453 — 9 6 — High Grade 
] 2 feeble mind- 
ed. 
Total 8 31 65 — 34 1955527 


Discussion of the R esults 


From Table 1, we find that 256 students (44.50 per cent) 
urban sample and 38 students (66.20 per cent) 
are educationally backward. 


in the 
in the sub-urban area 


Further it is obvious that English, Mathematics 
Studies are the subjects in which students hav 
| come Hindi, Drawing and Science/Home Sc 
Sanskrit are comparatively fewer, 
taught in only one school no generaliz 


and Social. 
e mostly failed. Next 
ience. The failures in 
As Woodcraft and Music are 
ations can be made. 


It is easy to understand the high rate of failure in English and 
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Mathematics but it is surprising to find many students failing in Social 
Studies. There may be a number of factors responsible for this situa- 
tion—something may be wrong with the curriculum, the books, 
the method of teaching, the attitude of children or the parents to- 
wards social studies, etc. In a democratic country such as ours, 
social studies is not only legitimate area of study, but of major impor- 
tance as well. As adults and citizens we must constantly make judge- 
ments, sound or unsound, that affect every area of our lives. The 
quality of our response to the socia], political, and economic questions 
put to us is dependent upon the sum of our experience, and to-day 
as perhaps never in our history, informed judgements on the part of 
every Indian citizen are vitally necessary if we are to survive as indi- 
viduals and as a nation. 


From Table 2, it can be seen that 180 of the educationally back- 
ward children scored 0 standard score or less on the Raven's Progres- 
sive Matrices Test and 90 scored above 0 standard score. Thus 
33.33 per cent of the educationally backward children are of above 
average intelligence. 


"Table 3, shows that 38 students were average in intelligence, 64 
dull normal, 49 dull and 33 feeble minded. The students of the last 
category— fecble-minded— cannot achieve success in the traditional 
higher secondary school. The feeble-minded account for 12.22 per 
cent of the educationally backward children included in this survey. 
They constitute 6 per cent of the 8th class population included in this 
project. "The 49 dull children who account for 18.14 per cent of the 
educationally backward form another category of mentally retarded 
children who are likely to fail and to profit little from the usual 
method of instruction in traditional schools. Thus 30.36 per cent of 
educational backwardness is due to mental retardation or 16,40 per 
cent of all students of class VIII reading in the schools selected for 


the survey are mentally retarded and will remain educationally back- 
ward. 


But there are 69.64 per cent educationally backward children who 


are not mentally retarded. The problem of these children who are | 


potentially fit for academic achievement is of special importance to 


= 
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the counsellor. AIl of them are potentially quite capable of working ~- 


out better school adjustments if they are given necessary help through 
counselling at the proper time. 


Mental Retardation and Environment 

An important point of far reaching significance emerges if we 
study the distribution of feeble minded children amongst the various 
categories of schools. In the boys’ schools of the urban area, there 
are no feeble minded in A category school, 
minded in B category school, and 12 feeble min 
school. In the girls? schools of the urban area, 
minded in B category school 


there are 6 feeble 
ded in G category 
there are 9 feeble 


and 6 feeble minded in C cate- 
gory school. But there are no feeble minded in the sub 


When we study these figures in relation to 
backwardness in the urban and sub-urb 
educational backwardness in urban arcas 


-urban school, 
the figures of educational 
an schools it appears that 
is due to mental retardation 
dcational environment than 
is highly tentative and can 


and in sub-urban it is due more to poor e 


education ofthe 


describe current practices and ex 
learning children should be educate 
grated classes in the ordinary school, 
simple or single solution tothe questio 
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is more desirable for India ? Since Independence in 1947, the entire 
educational outlook has undergone a radicalchange. Onthe one 
hand, there has been a fresh affirmation of the democratic faith in 
theinherent worth of the individual, in the dignity and value of 
human life, and, on the other hand, a quick appreciation of the al- 
most unlimited opportunities and a bold and determined effort to 
meet the challenge of new social needs and responsibilities. Educa- 
tion is no longer looked upon as the State’s gift, itis being viewed as 
‘the State's most primary and urgent need. There is a growing 
awareness of important individual differences among the students. 
But with all this the examination system in India remains the same. 
The school going population must not only complete their 8 year, 10 
year or 12 year education but pass an external exmination before 
receiving their certificates. Without this certificate most of the doors 
for further training are closed, even those of technical schools. 


Certainly the mentally retarded children with IQ’s of 80 and 
below cannot hope to gain much from higher secondary school but a 
certificate stating that they have passed from a normal school would 
be of value to them in getting admission to Industrial/Technical 
Institutes and other technical schools for craftsmen. 


The author feels that segregation would only add to the existing 
problems of caste and untouchability which stand in the way of 
achieving a socialistic pattern of society. Children who are emotion- 
ally or intellectually handicapped can be taught by trained interested 
teachers in small special classes which form an integral part of the 
ordinary school, and which provide a permissive and encouraging 
school climate. In our schools, children are grouped at present into 
various sections and it is possible to put the educationally backward 
children (identified on the basis of the combined criteria of intelli- 
gence and attainments) in one section. Thus the children will not be 
deprived of the friendships of other childrern, bonds of mutual trust 
and understanding which make for a settled and healthy community. 
Research studies indicate that children who have attended a special 


school find it difficult to adjust to life in the home and community 
later. 
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FINGER DEXTERITY AS A DETERMINANT OF : 
EFFICIENCY IN THE OCCUPATION OF BIDI 
BINDING 


Arun Mukherjee and Subimal Deb* 


Introduction 
The industry of bidi manufacturing requires very little or practi. 
cally no manipulation nor the use of any tools or machinery. 
rently efficiency in bidi manufacturing job depends upon co-ord 
manual skill in the form of finger dexterity possibly acquired 
workers in the course of experience on the 


Appa- 
inated 
by the 


job. Consultation with 
the veterans in the trade has enabled us to ascertain that they also 


consider the factor of finger dexterity which they refered t 


oas “a 
' trick of the fingers" as the most important factor for this work. 


The purpose of the present study was to e 
test to find out the relationship between dexte 
put in bidi binding. 


mploy a finger dexterity 
rity and the rate of out- 


Facility with the hand has alw 


ays been an essential factor in 
human progress (1). If efficiency i 


n bidibinding depends upon the so 
called ‘trick of fingers’, the more time a subject tak 


es on a Finger 
Dexterity Test, the less would be his efficienc 


y in production (in the 
form of output per hour) and vice versa. no 


Method 


Subjects: A group of 50 novices who were 


contemplating 
entering the occupation of bidi bindin 


S Was selected for the study, 
They were illiterates and had no fixed work before 


they came for 
this job. Besides, they had no Specific training į 

Persons of both Hindu and Muslim co 
Their ages ranged from 22 ve; í 


* Shri Árun Mukherjee is Couns al Hi 

` Kelomal, Midanpore, West Bengal. igher Secondary School 
Dr. Subimal Deb is Instructor in the Dept. of Psych, l H ; 
Calcutta University. : z yenology (Applied Section), 
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- years 7 months with SD 3 years 2 months. There was no gross 4 
defect in the normal vision of the Ss as well as in their limbs or 
fingers. 


Procedure:  Cox's Finger Dexterity Test (1) was used for 
determining the finger dexterity of Ss. The Test was administered 
individually according to the procedure laid down. Time required 
for the three subsequent parts of the test was recorded separately and 
finally added to arrive at the total time taken to perform the test. 
Thus the grand total time in seconds served as the score obtained by 
each individual in the Finger Dexterity Test, 


Results 


Since the Ss were novices their output for the first month was not 
considered. ‘This period was left out to allow for some degree of 
learning of the trade in general. Moreover the production of that 
period was not regarded as being upto the standard of the market. 
When the experienced workers certified that the quality of goods was 
of the standard required for sale in the market, the average production 
from that period onward was considered. 


The output of each individual per hour was calculated from his 
total bidi production in 100 man-hours. The range of output per 
hour varies from 75 to 200, with a mean of 123.59, SD 19.43. On 
the other hand the range of scores in the Finger Dexterity Test varies 
from 660 to 1248 secs. with a mean of 801.00 secs. and SD 78.55 


secs. The standard error of the former mean was. 2.73 and that of 
the latter was 11.11. 


Taste 1 j i 


Mean and Standard Deviation of output/hour and scores obtained in the Finger 
Dexterity Test by the 50 novice bidi binders. 


————— 


Finger Dexterity Test Rate of Production/Hour 


fendi MSD SE Rang ^ M SD SE 
M M d 
1 660" to 1248" 801.00" 78.55" 11.11 75 to 200 123.59 19.43 2.13 f 


df —49 
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Measures obtained on both the variables are distributed nore 
mally. 


The product-moment co-efficients of ‘correlation were determined 
for the production and the scores obtained in the Finger Dexterity 
Test. They are given in Table 2. 


j TABLE 2 


Co-efficients of correlation between production and test scores asa whole and 
each of the three parts of the test. 


Nail 


Total Scores Stick | Nail Board Eye Board 


—.81 


= — ` 


Production/Hour —.72 .59 | —.66 


Discussion 


From Table 2 it is clear that, the less efficient the subjects are 
in the work of bidi binding, the more total time they take on the 
Finger Dexterity Test (r= —.72). Our finding that for efficient bidi 
binding, finger dexterity is a determinant goes in support of our hypo- 


thesis. A further breakdown of the test show that proficiency in 


manipulating the Eye Board isa better predictor of success for the 
bidi binding job than the other two parts of the test viz. Nail- 
Stick and Nail-Board (since r between productivity and N-Stick is 
—.59 and the same between productivity and N-Board is—.66). 
For those situations in which any one of the three parts of 
the Cox’s Finger Dexterity Test is appropriate it is always better to 
use the full test. Normal distribution of the measures obtained in the 
Finger Dexterity Test as well as the output/hour show the homo- 
geneity of the sample. The SEy of both the distributions show that 
the means obtained are reliable (since t=2.68 with df 49 is significant 


at 01 level). Thus this limited Survey has served to verify that 
finger dexterity is one of the determinants of the 


efficiency of bidi 
binders. 


Summary 

Though the job of bidi binding does not re 
or tools, eye-hand co-ordination with special str 
ås important. The higher the finger dexte: 


quire any machinery 
ess on finger dexterity 
rity score the lower the 
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rate of production or in other words the rate of production varies in- 
versely with the score, The output of the novice bidi binders varies 
between 65 to 200 pieces per hour depending on their finger 
dexterity. 
Reference 
1. Cox, J-W., Manual Skill—its organisation and development ; Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, Cambridge, 1934. 
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THE NATURE AND EXTENT OF PSYCHOLOGI- 
CAL MALADJUSTMENT IN VARANASI 


A REPORT OF THE WORK OF 
THE CHILD GUIDANCE CLINIC 


S.D. Kapoor* 


A problem child is the product of his environment. It has now 
been recognized that we cannot expect the school alone to assume the 


entire responsibility for. making the aggressive, unsociable problem 


child into a decent, co-operative citizen. The school must have the 


help of the home, and if family influences seem harmful, we should 
-try to modify them, This is the main idea behind the Child Gui- 


dance Movement which is growing fast in various directions to 


Consequently, a child guidance clinic was 
established to make a scientific study of difficult or problem behaviour 
in children and to prevent and treat the incidence of such maladjust- 
ments, Itplaysa very importint role in detecting pre-delinquent 
behaviour at the early stages and in helping to remedy itto a certain 
extent by giving sound advice to parents and. teachers. 


attain this objective. 


It also gives 
therapeutic assistance to children who display unhealthy personality 


traits, unacceptable behaviour or inability to cope with the social or 
academic expectations of the school or the home. The Child Gui- 
dance Clinic was established in March, 1960, in Varanasi, under the 
U.P. Children's Act. The purpose of establishing the clinic’ was to 
provide for the diagnosis and treatment of problem or difficult child- 
ren referred to us by parents or the juvenile court. 


The Clinic has undertaken varied activites which include clinical 
and case work with children, 


; research, promotional work and partici- 
pation in seminars or conferences. 


Case Load 


The total case load, during the period ending 31st March 1962 


* Shri S.D. Kapoor is Clinical Psychologist in the Child Guidance Clinic 


Varanasi, 
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was 86, of these 10 cases will contiue to visit the clinic for diagnostic 
and treatment services during 1962-63. 76 cases have been discharged 


and all of them were new admissions. 


Type of Services Given 

Of the 76 cases discharged before 31st March 1962, 57.9 per cent 
of cases were rendered advisory and diagnostic services and in 42.9 per 
cent of the cases therapeutic assistance was given to both the parents 
and the children, The latter group comprised of children with pro- 
blems relating to temper tantrums, truancy, gambling, stealing, 
bedwetting etc. About 32 per cent of the cases of therapeutic services 
dropped out before they could be given complete treatment. The 
main reasons for their dropping out were (i) the parents did not have 
the patience to wait for the improvement brought about by the psy- 
chological treatment which is, indeed, a slow process; and (ii) many of 
them left the city for personal reasons, 

As this is a Government sponsord clinic no consultation or 
treatment fee is charged. It is therefore, open to all concerned with- 
out any consideration of language, caste, creed, class or religion. 
Some significant findings from the analysis of the entire case load are 
given below. 


(a) Classification under diagnostic categories 


Type of Cases Total Percentage 
) No. 
1. Delinquency (fundamentally anti- 33 38.4 


social acts) 

2, Non anti-social in nature : 
(a) Habit disorders 14 16.3 
(b) Personality disorders 


(c) Educational problems 
(with normal I.Q.) 


ao 
= 
S 


5 5.8 
(d) Mentally defective 9 10.5 
(e) Organic diseases 9 10.5 
(f) Psycho-somatic problems 3 3.5 
(g) Psychotics 3 3.5 
(h) Neurotics 2 2.3 


P rtie 
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The analysis of the problems referred to the clinic shows that 
cases of delinquency predominate over all other types. 


Among the 


33 cases of delinquency—truancy, stealing and begging were most 


common. 


Similarly, under the group of habit disorders, which comes 


next to delinquency, bedwetting and stammering were the commonest 
problems. The predominant complaints under personality disorders 
were aggressiveness, temper tantrums and sleep-walking and lastly 
congenital ementia and epilepsy were the main cases in the mentally 
defective and organic diseases categories respectively. 


Period 
1. Early Childhood 


ww 


Later Childhood 


3: Pre-adolescent 


4. Post-adolescent 


l. Male 


2. Female 


Above figures indicate 
referred to the clinic. 


(b) Grouping on the basis of age 


Age Range No. — ^Percentags 
From 2 years to 5 8 9.3 
years 
From 6 years to 12 8l 59.3 
years 
From 13 years to 26 30.2 
16 years 
16 years and 1 1.2 
above 

86 


It will be noted that the highest percentage of cases belong to the 
period of later childhood ranging from 6 to 12 years in age. 


(c) Grouping on the basis of sex 


No. Percentage 
So a $2.6 
3 : 15 17.4 
m 


that more male than female children are 
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(d) Grouping on the basis of religion { 
No. Percentage n 
1. Hindu T; As 82 95.3 
2, Muslim s ae 4 4.7 
i 86 As 


(e) Grouping on the basis of family structure 


No. Percentage 
1. Joint family E, 5 21 24.4 
2. Single family d HA 62 72.1 
3. Institutions i t 3 3.5 
86 


(f) Grouping on the basis of income of parents 


Income Group No. Percentage 

Js Higher income (Rs. 250/- and above 27 31.4 

p.m.) 
2. Upper Middle Class (Rs. 150/- to 10 11.6 

250/- p.m.) 
Dp Lower Middle Class (Rs. 50/- to 150/- 21 24.4 

p.m.) ; Y*- 
4. Low income’ (Less than Rs. 50/- 28 326 

p-m.) 

86 


From the analysis at E and F above it will be seen that the clinic / 


is patronized by children from single families of. higher income and 


lower income classes to a greater extent than those of upper middle 


and lower middle classes. 


(s) Grouping on the basis of occupation of parents 


No. Percentage 
1. Service TT » 36 41.9 
2. Business foi bE 24 27.9 
3; Professional 1:5 T 11 12.8 
4. Unemployed E S 15 17.4 
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(h) Grouping on the basis of the sources of referral 


No. Percentage 
1 Parents ` E E 38 44.9 
2. Social Workers nn oD 10 11.6 
3. Doctors *. T 9 10.5 
4 Hospitals co xo 2.3 
5 Reformation Officers 

or Juvenile Court om ae 20 23.2 

6. Probation Officers ao 1 1.2 
7. Police zm e 3 3.5 
8. Beggar Home ` a0 ódo 3 35 

86 


The largest number of cases were referred to us directly by 
parents rather than by Reformation Officers or Juvenile Courts. The 
ratio of non official to official sources is about 59: 27, or 68.6 per 
cent : 31.4 per cent. The main reason for this is that the juvenile 
court which was to have referred the cases to this clinic has not 


yet 
been established. 
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THE FOREIGN SCENE IN GUIDANCE 


Predicting Success in Medical Course 
The Medical Appraisal Committee and the Psychology Depart- 
ment of the University of Buffalo undertook in 1949 a ten year study 
of the problem of predicting success in the medical course. The 
results of the study have shown that “grades in the required science 
courses arethe most accurate indicators of success”? and that “the 
search for complicated psychological measures” to predict success in 
medical courses ‘may be a waste of time and résources?. The corre- 
lation between science grades (i.e. grades in biology, physics and 
chemistry) and medical school grades was .75, whereas that between 
Score on the Medical College Admission Test and medical grades was 
not more than .30. The Medical College Admission Test consisted of 
a number of psychological tests and a science sub-test. - "The science 
sub-test was the one which correlated most with medical grades, the 
correlation being .42. But even a combined science grades and science 
sub-test score did not produce an improved predictor. is 


"] 
t 


It was also found that no background variable had any relevant 
correlation with medical grades (the important background variables 
examined were parents' occupational level, family income, father's 
occupation, number and kinds of hobbies, position in the family, 
number of siblings, and occupational history). 


The authors of the study are of the opinion that a pre-college 
evaluation on the ability-interest dimension would be very adequate 
for prediction of success because it has been found that when scholas- 
tic ability is held constant, interest is the factor that discriminates 
between success and failure. Previous academic achievement coupled 


with an interest score would yield better prediction than data from 
complex psychological measures. 


* * * 
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Scholastic achievement and attitudes 

An inquiry into the attitudinal concomitants of success and fail- 
ure at school was conducted recently by the Teachers Gollege, Tanan 
The chief aim of the inquiry was to study scholastic success and fail- 
ure of students in relation to their attitudes towards themselves, 
dire family and their school. Attitudes towards self, family | and 
school were measured by a number of techniques including attitude 
tests. Since attitudes are the results of satisfaction or lack Supp. 
tion of psychological needs, a questionnaire on the the satisfaction 
of psychological needs was also used. The study was conducted 
on a group of 276 school pupils and the results ena sed by Syak 
tional techniques. It was found that attitudes andi social interaction 
to a great extent affect scholastic success. Objective aspects of the 
individual’s environment and interest were also assessed to find their 
effects on scholastic success and to compare them with attitudinal 
factors. None of the formal aspects of the environment were found to 
be closely related to school work. 


* * 


Follow-up Study of Eighth Graders 


In 1958 a large scale follow-up study of Sth graders nu 
3200 who had been tested and counselled three years be 
` carried out in Israel. 


mbering 


fore, was 

The results of this study conducted by two 

urban Vocational Guidance Bureaus in Israel were published recently, 
Among the significant findings were : 

and inclinations of pupils expressed at the 


limited significance in determining the choi 


(1) The specific wishes 
Sth grade level were of 


ce of an occupation, Only 
26 per cent of the tested pupils recorded no change in their preference 


of occupations, after 3 years. COAT UE des 


© reflected in 
ted their pre- 
confessed that 
ation between 


The unreliability of choic 
of 13 or 14 years (i. e., at the Sth grade level) was als 
the fact that whereas almost all the 8th 


ferences, at the llth grade Stage 27 per cent of them 
they were still undecided. (2) The degree of corre] 
results of tests and teachers? evaluation 
the 8th grade level. 


grade pupils sta 
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mendation. 1t was also found that there was a higher percentage 


of ‘non-obeyers’ among youth whose school level, intellectual abili- 
ties and social status were found to be low. 


K. V. Nair 
CBEVG 
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RESEARCH NOTES 


Science Selection Battery 

As the demand for admission to the science stream of the higher 
secondary schools is much greater than the number of students who 
can be admitted, the schools are very much interested in using psy- 
chological tests for the selection of students for the science stream at 
the end of class VIII. The use of psychological tests for selection 
is advantageous, firstly because it ensures that the pupils who are 
most suitable for this stream enter it, thereby reducing failure and ihe 
consequent frustration for them, and secondly it ensures that the 
limited facilities for science education in our country wil be better 
utilized. 


As suitable tests were not available for this purpose, the Central 
Bureau of Educational and Vocational Guidance took up the 
preparation of a Science Selection Battery, for use with pupils enter- 
ing class IX. The battery consists of the following four tests: 
(i) Verbal test of intelligence (ii) Non-verbal test of intelligence 
(iij) Arithmetic reasoning test (iv) Space relations test. Of these, the 
verbal test of intelligence has been developed by the CBEVG, where- 
as the remaining are adaptations of tests developed by the National 
Foundation for Educational Research in England and Wales. 


The split-half reliabilities of the four tests, estimated on the 
basis of a sample of 100 boys (taken from the original sample of 
400 boys used for the purpose of item analysis) range from 0.88 to 
0.93. : 


The battery was validated against annual school marks in 

mathematics, physics and chemistry obtained by 250 boys of class IX: 

The multiple correlation. of the four tests in the battey was 0 44 

which was found to be significant at the 1 per cent level, The se 

validation study of the battery, against the criterion of class X marks 

is 1n progress. | 
* * 


t * 
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Validation of Engineering Aptitude Battery 

The purpose of the project undertaken by the Central Bureau 
of Educational and Vocational Guidance was to investigate the utility 
of some existing foreign tests for predicting success in the degree 
courses in engineering. The tests selected for this purpose 
were ; 


D 


(i) DAT Abstract Reasoning Test 
(Form A) 


(ii) DAT Mechanical Reasoning Test 
(Form A) , 


(ii) Revised Minnesota Paper Formboard Test 
(Form AA) 


The above tests were administered to the first-year students of 
two engineering institutes in Delhi. 


as well as jointly against the first yea 
the students, Since the minimum 


The tests were validated singly 
r annual examination marks of 
admission requirements and the 
institutes differ, the data for the 


* * * LOOK 


Validation of Procedures for selection of teacher- 


trainees for the 
two year basic teachers’ training course- 


College, Daryaganj, Delhi in the selection of te 


acher-trainees for the 
two-year basic teachers? training course. 


ment test in Hindi, Arithmetic and 
Current Affairs. Those selected on th 
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The raw scores in the three tests were converted to T-scores with a 
mean and standard deviation equal to 50 and 10 respectively. 


Those whose performance on the achievement and the psycholo- 
gical tests was found to be satisfactory in terms of the criteria laid 
down, were interviewed by a board composed of senior members of 
the Department of Education, Delhi. 


For the final selection by the GBEVG, performance on all three 
predictor variables was considered. Ultimately 50 male and 50 
female candidates were selected. 


Though the CBEVG developed the selection procedure for the 
purpose of assisting the training college in selecting suitable candi- 
dates, the opportunity was taken to use the results of the tests and 
interviews for the purpose of validating these procedures against the 
performance of the trainees at the annual examinations. 


The coefficients of correlation computed between each of the 
predictor variables and the criterion variable separately for male and 
female candidates indicated that for female candidates, achievement 
and intelligence tests and for male candidates achievement test and 
interview were relatively efficient predictors. For all candidates 
taken together, the achievement and psychological tests were found to 
be fairly efficient predictors whereas the interview was found to haye 
little predictive efficiency. 


Multiple correlation coefficients between the predictor and crite- 
rion variables were : 


l Female — 0.37 
Male — 0.42 
Both — 0.35 ` 


Work on the validation of these procedures against the perfor- 
mance of the trainees in the second annual examination is in pro- 
gress. 


Khorshed Wadia 
CBEVG 
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NEWS FROM HERE AND THERE 


Directorate-General of Employment and Training : 

` The programme for the development of aptitude tests for use in 
selection of candidates for craftsmen training at the Industrial Train- 
ing Institutes has been considerably intensified since Dr. D. W. Mc 
Elwain, Professor of Psychology, University of Queensland, Australia, 
joined the D. G E. & T. asan I. L. O. expert, early this year. A 
battery of non-verbal paper-and-pencil tests was. used during the 
selection programme conducted in July 1963: The programme was 
"conducted as a pilot project at one Industrial Training Institute in 
each of the 13 States and in Delhi 


1 * * * * 


Sixty five Youth Vocational Gentres will be set up during the 


"Third Five-Year Plan for children of 11 to 14 years of age who are not 


“normally able to pursue their education beyond the primary school 
: stage. The curriculum will consist of pre-vocational training in basic 
trade skills, such as turning, fitting, carpentry, smithy and moulding, 

' etc. and general education comprising languages, social studies, arith- 

“metic etc. Each Centre will have a Career Master trained for five 
months to guide the youth in educational and vocational problems. 

-The Scheme will be administered by the Government of India in 
consultation with the State Governments during this Plan period, 
The first five Youth Vocational Centres will be established early in 
1964, 


% i * * * 


The following ‘Guides to Careers! have been published during the 
` last three months : 


English 
1. Marine Engineer 


2. Production Engineer 
3. Public Health Engineer 
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4. Commercial Artist 
Hindi 
1. Botanist 
2. Forest Officer 


They are available for sale at allEmployment Exchanges. 


* * * * 


Kerala ‘ 

The NCERT has sanctioned the implementation of a scheme 
(submitted by the Director, Bureau of Educational Research and 
Services, Trivandrum) for the construction and standardization of 
Achievement Tests in Mathemetics, Social Studies and General Sci- 
ence for class VII. The project is expected to be completed by the 
end of the current financial year. 


* po * * 


Madhya Pradesh 
The Vocational Guidance Unit of the Employment Exchange, 
Jabalpur, in collaboration with the college of Educational Psychology 
and Guidance arranged a programme of lectures, film-shows and an 
exhibition of occupational information materials from the lst to the 
5th of June for the candidates registering for different occupations. 


* * * * 


Mysore 

Since its establishment in December 1959, the Bureau of Educa- 
tional and Vocational Guidance, Banglore, has organized several 
training courses for secondary school teachers. According to the latest 
figures published by the Bureau, 424 out ofa total of 886 schools in 
the State have career masters. 


A number of changes have taken place in the Bureau. The post 
of the Director of the Bureau has been abolished and the Sub-bureaus 
at Mysore and Belgaum have been closed down. Shri M. C; Muni- 
swamy, Senior Assistant Director of Public Instruction, is in charge 
of the Bureau. 


* * * 
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Uttar Pradesh 

. The Progress Report of the University Emloyment Information 
and Guidance Bureau of Banaras Hindu University, Varanasi states 
that during the year 1962, 2265 visitors sought information as against 
1725 in the preceding year. The Bureau also maintains a live register 


for candidates seeking employment. 


f H. M. Kanade 
CBEVG 
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ABOUT OURSELVES 


The Department of Psychological Foundations‘has recently been 
established in the National Institute of Education, under the National 
Council for Educational Research and ‘Training. The Central 
Bureau of Educational and Vocational Guidance which was formerly 
a part of the Central Institute of Education has now become a unit 
of this newly created department. Other units which constitute this 
department are the Psychometric Unit, the Child Study Unit aand 
the Psychology Wing of the Central Institute of Education. Dr. 
S.K. Mitra has been appointed Head of the Department. 


* * * 


The Fifth Diploma Course in Educational and Vocational Guid- 
ance commenced from 10th August, 1963 with sixteen trainees. The 
batch includes four State nominees one each from Jammu and Kash- 
mir and Tripura and two from Mysore. 


* * * 


Shri K.V. Nair, Counsellor, participated in the inaugural func- 
tion of U.P. Youth Guidance Association held in Ewing Christian 
College, Allahabad, and presented a paper at the seminar on ‘The 
Role of Youth Guidance in the Present National Emergency and 
National Planning’. 


* * * 


Km. K. Wadia, Counsellor, read a paper entitled ‘Guidance of 
the Gifted’ in the NIE Series oflectures. The paper was followed by 
an interesting discussion. f 

* * A * 

Shri P.K. Rohila, Research Assistant, conducted a three-week 
Career Masters’ Training Course on behalf of the Dev Samaj College 
for Women, Ferozepur- Thirty-nine secondary school teachers 


attended the course. Shri Rohila also conducted a two-day Orienta 
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tion Seminar on Guidance for the heads of the schools in which these 
career masters/mistresses will be working. Twenty-eight heads of 
schools from Ferozepur District participated. 


* * * 


Shri K.D. Bhatia, Technical Assistant (Statistics), has left the 
Bureau to join Delhi Administration as Research Officer. We con- 
gratulate him, and also welcome Shri P.D. Sharma who has recently 
joined us in the resulting vacancy. 


* * * 


Dr. Givens L. Thornton, Ph.D., Visiting Fulbright Lecturer, U.S. 
Educational Foundation in India, joined the staff of the Bureau for 
the duration of the academic year. He is working part time at the 
Bureau and part time at the U.S. Educational Foundation. Before 
coming to India Dr. Thornton was Associate Professor of Psychology 
at Grinnell College, Iowa, U.S.A. We are happy to have Dr. Thornton 
in our midst. . 


~ * * * 


Shri Bager Mehdi, Senior Psychologist, has left for the U.S.A. 
for training at Teachers College, Columbia University, under the 
USAID programme. While there Shri Mehdi will make a study of 
the programmes for the education of gifted children. We 


congratulate him and hope his visit will be both pleasant and 
profitable. 


H. M. Kanade 
CBEVG 
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BOOK REVIEW 


THE DROP-OUTS A treatment study of intellectually capable 
students who drop out of high school by Solomon O. Lichter, Elsie 
B. Rapien, Frances M. Seibert and Morris A. Sklansky, M. D., 
Scholarship and Guidance Association. New York: The Free Press 


of Glencoe, 1962. 


This book presents 2 wider an 
of one of the most challenging problems in education today, that of 
wastage caused by capable students dropping out before completing 
high school. According to the authors 
t of school before high school graduation. Beyond 
youngsters are underachievers—do 


d deeper approach to the solution 


“Forty percent of American 


children drop ou 


these, tens of thousands of other 
school at the level of their intellectual competence. 


not function in 
evers represent a tragic waste of the 


These drop-outs and underachi 
resources of our young people at a time when our country needs 


their fullest productivity”. 
studies to determine the causes of this enormous wastage and offer 


constructive solutions. 


The authors highlight the need for 


The present study undertaken by the Scholarship and Guidance 


Association, a counselling agency $ 
emotional and educational problems of adolescents, attempts to meet 


The major questions which '*The Drop-outs" attempts 


pecializing in the treatment of the 


these needs. 


to answer, reflect the authors’ conviction t 
the causes of which cannot be 


hat academic underachieve- 
ment as such may be a symptom, 
observed merely from a study of the student’s overt behaviour at 
school. Besides attempting to discover the links between the emo- 
tional and familial problems and underachievement, and the impact 
of the non-learning aspects of school on learning problems, the most 
significant question asked is “How does the student use school 
as a battle ground to settle problems from other areas of his 
life ?? 


Of immediate concern to the counsellor is the question “Can 
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counselling, by resolving the emotional problems, improve academic 
achievement and behaviour, and prevent premature school leaving ?” 
The answers to these questions are based on an intensive study of 
105 students selected for the Drop-out project as well as the experi- 
ence gained in the general agency practice, in which at least 90 per 
cent of the adolescents have school difficulties. i 


While admitting the value of such measures as suitable curricula, 
accelerated courses and more efficient methods of teaching, for im- 
proving an educational system, the authors have emphasized the fact 
that these methods can not ensure that a child will take advantage of 
what is offered. The Drop-out project tackles the important task of 
providing a diagnostic analysis of the situation as well as demonstrat- 
ing suitable methods of treatment. The study which is predominantly 
psychoanalytical in its approach also presents a fine combination of 
the psychoanalytical and sociological approaches. The intensive in- 
dividualised service to the children was supplemented by other 
services such as financial assistance to remain at school, complete 
psychological testing facilities, vocational counselling, employment 
placement and psychiatric consultation. Casework was also done 
with the parents. The theoretical background provided by a detailed 
discussion of ego mechanisms and defences might be obtained in any 
other book on abnormal psychology but is specially pertinent here as 
it is related to the problem in hand by a special reference to the deve- 
lopment of the adolescent. ego. A description of the diagnostic 
entities observed among the drop-outs and the way in which they 


"were expressed in the form of school difficulties is also given at 
length. 


Itisinthe application of the clinical method to educational 
problems that the book makes a notable contribution. For example, 
the formulation ofa psychodynamic framework for diagnosing per- 
sonality and school problems is based on the discovery of similarities 
and differences in the group of drop-outs as a whole. The question 
that had to be answered was ‘were there any significant syndromes, or 


did drop-outs occur in widely variant individual situations showing 


no special patterning ?' Although certain similarities and some 


special sex differences were observed, the wide range of variation 
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among the children as individuals was significant. Though the drop- 
outs had emotional problems, some occurring more frequently than 
others, there was no typical emotional disorder that characterized 
them. The range of individual differences in environmental aspects 
was also broad. It follows that there is no easy, over-all solution to 
the complex problem of school mal-functioning or early school leaving. 
Help must be individualized for each student as far as possible in 
accordance with the particular circumstances that create emotional 
problems and school difficulties. 


The significant viewpoint which emerges from the study is that 
dropping-out is an escape mechanism rather than a: positive, if mis- 
guided, attempt at constructive action. This is an important guide 
for counsellors attempting to tackle this problem. 


The importance of parent-child relationships as a causative 
factor in the child's school problems is highlighted. It is revealing to 
note how often the parents' own unresolved emotional problems are 
activated again because of the child's schooling. The school is thus 
turned into a battle ground not only for the child, but for the parents 


also. 


The book gives special importance to the role of schools in 
preventing drop-outs. The need for appropriate psychological orien- 
tation on the part of educators to the factors contributing to learning 
difficulties and poor school adjustment, has been emphasized. The 
role of social agencies and the community has also been discussed. 
It is these special features which have contributed towards making it 
a comprehensive and fascinating study, embracing all areas of the 
students’ life. 

The *Drop-outs" as a study cannot be totally relevant to the 
Indian situation due to important economic and cultural differences, 


but can provide important insights into the problem to our educators 
and guidance workers. 


Janak Sethi* 


*Kumari Janak Sethi is Counsellorin the Central Bureau of Educational and 
Vocational Guidance, Delhi. : 
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TEST REVIEW 


Vayaktitva Parakh Prashnavali (Personality Questionnaire) 
Classes IX to post-graduate level; scores on five areas of adjust- 
_ment; printed manual price Rs. 2.00; answer sheets Rs. 4.50 per 100; 
test booklets Rs 4.0 per 10; no time limit; Dr. M.S.L. Saxena, Reader, 
Banaras Hindu University, Department of Psychology. 


This inventory is composed of 90 self-descriptive items spread 
over five areas of personal adjustment: home, health, social, emotional 
and school. The inventory should have been more appropriately 
called an “adjustment inventory", instead of “personality inventory" 
as it has been designed to assess the adjustment of the individual in 
different areas. The term personality inventory would apply more 
fa a tool for the assessment of the basic traits of personality. The in- 
ventory is intended for use with school, college and university students 
of both sexes, ranging in age from eleven years to adulthood. 


The inventory is answered by ‘yes’, ‘no’ or ‘doubtful’ form of res- 
ponses and is scored with the help of five scoring keys. Only ‘yes’ 
and ‘no’ responses are counted, each with a weight of + 1.0. No 
account is taken of the ‘doubtful’ responses. The weighting system is 
based, perhaps, onthe theory that the presence of some conditions 
and the absence of others make for the right adjustment. Hence, only 
‘yes’ or ‘no’ categories would have been relevant. As the neutral 
category ** ? ” has been introduced, it should have been considered for 
finding the optimum weights to be assigned to the different categories 
of responses. The neutral weight assigned to this category may be 


Cronbach reports that a score based on the number of 
neutral responses had a reliability coefficient of .73 which made Cron- 
_ bach and Guilford both think that the tendency to use the neutral 
| Category isa consistent habit in certain examinees and that there is 

. . considerable true variance in this kind of score. Guilford found that 
the '*?" responses as reported by Cronbach may beloaded very much 

with variance in the common factors actually being measured. 


non-neutral. 


Ins- 
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tead of giving equal weights to positive and negative conditions, the 
weight to be assigned to the negative response should have been cal- 


S 


R ("cn E R Tow) 
WR This would 


culated by the formula b 
ow (Tow WR — cr) 
have increased the validity of the test. 

This is. perhaps, the first adjustment inventory in Hindi which has 
a published manual which gives some indication of the sincerity and 
seriousness with which it has been developed. In many respects how- 
ever the manual is quite inadequate and does not supply information 
onthe basis of which the test-user can evaluate the usefulness and 
appropriateness of the tool for his purpose. It is true that the inven- 
tory is intended to measure an individual's adjustment in five areas. 
But nowhere has the author defined what is meant by home, health or 
emotional adjustrhent. Adjustment is a broad psychological concept 
which may refer to a variety of overlapping psychological processes 
and behavioral trends. The inventory would have been much more 
meaningful for its users, had these five areas of adjustment been de- 
fined for operational purposes in more objective terms with reference 
to the item contained in each scale of the inventory. No scale can 
measure anythig} more than what is contained in the items of the 
scale. Failure to have done so has resulted in some items which are 
vague, irrelevent, and poor and highly correlated with the items of 
the other scales. Several items are common to more than one area of 
adjustment. These common items would have been useful only if 
they had been weighted differentially. 


Theoretically, many items are poor in the sense that they elicit 
from the examinee a fact about his health, home, society or school, 
but the author takes it for granted that the fact isan indication of 
poor or good adjustment. For example, in item 4 the individual may 
say that he considers himself to be ugly, but it may not affect his ad- 
justment. Only when he is worried about it and reacts to the situation 
emotionally, is one justified in assuming that his emotional adjust- 
ment is poor. , Items 6, 7, 8, 10, 12, 13, 14, 15, 24, 25, 30, 35, 42, 43, 
45, 55, 63, 75, 76, 82, 83, 85 lack face validity and seem to be poor for 
several reasons. A few items have been wrongly assigned to the 
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respective scales, For example, item 83 is appropriate for the social 
adjustment scale, but the author has scored it for school adjustment. 
Several items have been written crudely and are not keyed properly. 
There are other ambiguities and inaccuracies also. Then again the 
author makes no mention of the item-analysis procedures in the 
manual, though it needs to be pointed out that item analysis alone 
cannot weed out items that are obviously defective. In an article 
in Shiksha, July 1962, however; reference to the item-analysis is 
available, but the author does not say anything about the criterion 
of *well-adjusted'" and ‘‘poorly adjusted" persons against which 
the items have been validated through phi-coefficients. In the absence 
of information about the reliability and validity of the criteria of 
validation of test items, it is difficult to assess the effectiveness and 
utility ofthe inventory. It is stated that item-analysis has been done 
on a sample of 200 students “widely scattered” «throughout Uttar 
Pradesh. But one does not know how this sample was seleoted. If 
the sample is not representative of the group for which the test is 
meant, it is difficult to hold out the hope that the item-analysis-indi- 
ces will be applicable to thc standardization group too. 


The standardization of the inventory is done on a sample of 2529 
students both male and female from class IX to post-graduate level of 
the age range from 11 to 20 and upwards. Here again, no informa- 
tion is available about the technique of sampling and hence it is diffi- 
cult to make any statement about the precision of the standardization 
data, 


Test-retest, split-half and rational equivalence reliabilities have 
been reported to be .87, .89 and .90 which are quite satisfactory. Re- 
liability coefficients of various elements range from .72 to .86 by the 
test-retest method and from .57 to .84 by the method of rational 
equivalence. However, in the absence of standard error of measure- 
ment, it is not possible to evaluate the meaningfulness of these co- 
efficients. ; 


The inventory has been validated against the adjustment inven- 
tory of Dr. Asthana, teachers’ estimates of the pupils" adjustment and 
teachers’ judgements of superior and inferior adjustment, The report- 
ed coefficients are .80 with Dr. Asthana’s inventory and .63 (boys) and 
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-71 (girls) with teachers’ estimates. In the third case, the degree of 
agreement between teachers’ judgement of superior adjustment and 
imerior adjustment was found to be 69.23 and 70.23 per cent respecti- 
vely. An issue of great practical importance remains to be resolved. 
It is about the concept of adjustment. Has the author ensured that 
the teachers’ concept of adjustment is thé same as that on which 
the item-sampling of the inventory is based? Validity of a tool in 
the sense that it correlated highly with other measures is not of much 
practical value, as, firstly, there is no true measure available and 
secondly, under the same label the criterion measure might be 
measuring something other than that which the tool being correlated 
intends to measure. A tool may be considered of great promise if it 
has “‘relational fertility”; that is, if it is related to a number of related 
variables within the theoretical framework of behavior. Only the 
future will tell us about this aspect of the present inventory. “If it is 
found that the variables tapped by this inventary are related to beha- 
vior in different fields in meaningful ways, the author will certainly 
have made a great contribution to the field of personality assessment. 


Till this is done, there is always some danger of misinterpretation of 
high or low scores on the inventory. Many counsellors and less 


sophisticated test-users may interpret low scores as indicative of “poor 
adjustment” and high scores as “superior adjustment”. This is 
precisely what the author himself has suggested in the manual. This 
kind of interpertation is not justified. The scores should be regarded 
as only indicating the number of problems, difficulties and adverse 
feelings or number of positive feelings and absence of problems and 
difficulties as experienced by the testee. This information may be 
extremely desirable in certain situations and certainly very helpful in 
counselling. In this sense the inventory is a useful guidance tool, 


A reference to a cross-validation study has been made in the same 
article (Shiksha, July 1962, p. 127). This study only s: engthens the 
claim that the standardization sample was representative of the popu- 
latation. It does not add to the validity of the inventory as implied 
in the reference. 


The manual gives different kinds of norms such as C.Scale and 
stanine norms, norms based on probable error units and sigma units 
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"some of which are not popular. Only stanine and T-Score norms 
would have been sufficient. The cross-validation study referred 
to above shows that the norms are stable. Even so, in a state like 
Uttar Pradesh or a country like India with wide socio-economic and 
cultural differences local norms will be more meaningful than the 
original. norms. 


R. P. Bhatnagar* 
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ABSTRACTS 


Marvin Powell and Viola Bloom, Development of and Reasons 
for Vocational Choices of Adolescents Through the High School 
Years, The Journal of Educational Research, Vol. 56, No. 3, 1962, pp. 
126-133. 

In this pilot study of vocational choices of adolescents, a ques- 
tionnaire was administered to about 1,0(0 high school boys and 
girls. An analysis of their responses showed that most of the students 
(about 68 per cent) preferred toenter professions, although a signi- 
ficantly lesser number of them (about 51 per cent) expected to enter 
professions, None of the girls preferred a skilled, semiskilled or 
unskilled occupation. Only J.6 pe. nt of the girls liked to become 
housewives, although about 13 per cenc of them stated that they 


could not enter the preferred occupations because of their plans to 
marry. i 


More than one-third of the subjects did not expect to enter the 
preferred occupations for one reason or the other. Some of the 
redsons most frequently stated for this discrepancy were inadequate 
finances, lack of ability and influence of parents. 


Interest in work and people, service to others, and security were 
some of the most frequent reasons for the preferences. Significant 
sex differences and developmental trends were noted among these 
reasons. 


Significantly more boys than girls attached more importance to 
the financial aspect of occupations. Among boys, those in the higher 
grades laid more emphasis on interest in work and less emphasis on 
security and working conditions. Among girls, with increasing grades 
the possibilities for personal advancement, enjoyment and happiness 
became more important, while good salary and ability to get along 
with others received less emphasis. 


. Most of the students claimed no external influence on their 
choices. The others were influenced by parents, relatives and 
teachers. Girls were influenced more by mothers while boys were 
influenced more by fathers. Less than two per cent reported the in- 
fluence of vocational guidance: 

* * * 
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Robert P. O’Hara, Roots of Careers, The Elemeniary School 
Journal, Vol. 62, No. 5, 1962, pp. 277-280. 


The study sought to investigate the factors affecting the voca- 
tional preferences of elementary school children. Written statements 
of vocational preferences and reasons for them were obtained from 
about 1600 children studying in the fourth, fifth and sixth grades. 

r ' Reasons stated by them were classified into various categories. 


Results showed significant sex differences in the bases for voca- 
tional preferences of children. Interests were dominant in the pre- 
ferences of boys, while the preferences of girls were dominated by 


values. Girls’ preferences were also found to be more realistic than 
those of boys. 


The study also revealed that the influence of the family on the 
vocational preferences of children of both the sexes has declined. 
Two to three per cent of the preferences were based on capacity. 


* * * * 


Emanuel M. Berger, Willingness to Accept Limitations and 
College Achievement, Journal of Counseling Psychology, Vol. 8, No. 2, 
1961, pp. 140-144. 


The purpose of the study was to test the hypotheses that other 
things being equal, high ability college students who are more willing 
to accept limitations will achieve at a higher level. It was assumed 
that underachievement in high ability college students is related to 

"attitudes which contribute to (1) extremely high standards for them. 

selves, (2) denial of whole-heartedness in their efforts, (3) belief that 

f they shold achieve at a high level with little effort, and (4) unwilling- 
} ness to risk being wrong, being disappointed, and doing poorly, 


A scale measuring willingness to accept limitations (W.A.L.) was 
b prepared and administered to college students. The subjects were 


grouped into pairs matched on high school rank, college aptitude and 
size of high school, but dissimilar on W.A.L. score. 


The results supported the hypotheses in general, more so for male 
g science, art and literature students than for female students in these 
subject groups and male technology students. 


Pritam Rohila 
; : CBEVG 
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